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ol. XXXVII. 


S the nineteenth century lengthened, the 
doctrine that “the god of mankind is hu- 
manity’’ came to be accepted quite generally. Man 
had been proclaimed his own lawmaker, the au- 
tonomous master of his destiny, his own savior, 
‘subject to no higher power or authority. In that 
‘strange something, called humanity, men were 
‘henceforth to realize their god. 

Little mention is made at present of these hu- 
‘Manistic hopes; few scientists would care to re- 
) peat the sentence Karl, Baron Rokitansky, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna and president 
of the Academy of Science, addressed to the first 
session of the Anthropological Society of Austria 
on February 13th, 1870: Diis extinctis successit 
humanitas! (Once the belief in a divinity has been 
destroyed, humanity will achieve its end.) In the 
minds of many men of our generation doubts 
have arisen regarding the validity of the promises 

humanitarian doctrinaires consoled men with 
while industrialism, nationalism, imperialism and 
communism begot widespread discontent, unrest 
and strife. Faith in the coming of a new Golden 
Age has received a severe shock since 1914. Not 
a few are beginning to fear the advent of a new 
Dark Age, while the Russian philosopher Ber- 
diaev hopes for a ‘New Middle Age,” the title 
of a thought-provoking book by this writer. It 
is not alone the terrible catastrophy displayed be- 
fore their very eyes puts fear into men’s hearts; 
there is also the uncertainty regarding the future, 
the difficulty of bringing back order out of chaos. 
The leaders are doing a good deal of whistling in 
the dark, but thoughtful men view conditions with 
apprehension. Plain folk may even be heard say- 
ing, the end of the world was apparently ap- 
proaching. It appears to them ominous that three 
of the four horsemen of the Apocalypse should 
be galloping wildly back and forth over no small 
part of the world: war, famine and death! Pesti- 
lence has not yet, thank God, joined these three 
horrible apparitions. But Asia, distracted by the 
gifts modern civilization has brought her, may 
“once again, as so frequently in former ages, send 
out this rider to avenge the East on the West. 
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LAWS OF WAR MUST BE REVISED 


age 3 
No. 4 


There was a time in the 18th and 19th century, 
when men could truly say, wars were being 
fought with greater regard for human rights and 
international law than formerly. What has been 
attained in this regard in the course of centuries, 
the present generation has permitted to be lost. 
Science and technical ability have furnished us 
with the most deadly means of destruction of life 
and property yet known to man. It was for us 
to reject them, or at least curtail or control their 
use in a manner compatible with the oft repeated 
profession of humanitarianism. The temptation 
“progress” put in our way in the shape of explo- 
sives and “improved” instruments of war proved 
irresistible. Wars, so it was said with the inten- 
tion of excusing the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the profession of neo-humanistic ideals and 
the continuous endeavor to increase the efficiency 
of the instruments of warfare, would be decisive 
and short, and consequently prove less destruc- 
tive and injurious than had those of former times, 
which were in some cases protracted. The war 
Prussia fought against Austria, in 1866, and, aid- 
ed by other German states, against France in 1870- 
71, apparently bore out this contention, so con- 
soling to the believers in the theory of the perfec- 
tability of man. Our war with Spain did noth- 
ing to disprove an idea founded in false hopes. 
Ultimately, the World War of 1914-1918 proved 
men were prone to disregard the profession of 
humanitarian ideals and to adopt inhuman means 
and methods of warfare when the opportunity to 
do so presented itself. 

Almost for a thousand years prior to this ex- 
perience the accepted laws of war had granted 
protection to what was known as “‘the innocent.” 
In our days, this distinction between combatants 
and. those not at all engaged in military actions 
has been entirely disregarded. Toward the close 
of the Civil War, General Sherman’s army on its 
‘March to the Sea’ and the forces commanded by 
General Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, de- 
stroyed property and laid bare the countryside, 
The same policy was adopted by the British in 
South Africa in the Boer War. In all three cases 
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the intention to effect in the shortest possible time 
the surrender of the enemy prevailed. Whatever 
may be said in defense of the plans pursued in 
these instances, the question remains: Was the de- 
struction wrought an absolute necessity? If not, 
there is Vitoria’s opinion: “If war can be carried 
on properly without despoiling the peasants and 
other innocent people, it seems that it is not per- 
missible to despoil them.’’*) But devastating as 
were the results of the decision, to crush the Con- 
federacy by destroying the resources on which her 
already poorly provided armies depended, there 
was no slaughter of civilians, of the aged, of 
women and children. The “innocent” were 
spared. Particularly the destruction of Columbia, 
south Carolina, in February, 1865, seems a wan- 
ton act and the people of that city claim to this 
day it was premeditated. They say, it must have 
been known to Sherman’s troops that the high 
command in Washington was not at all opposed 
to the idea certain cities of the South should be 
made to suffer. Information of the following 
nature cannot easily be kept secret. On Decem- 
ber 18th, 1864, Major General H. W. Halleck, 
chief of staff, headquarters of the army in Wash- 
ington, wrote Sherman: “Should you capture 
Charleston, I hope that by some accident (italics 
are those of General Halleck, according to Sher- 
man’s Memoirs) the place may be destroyed, and 
if a little salt should be sown upon its site it may 
prevent the growth of future crops of nullifica- 
tion and secession.””) And General Sherman re- 
ports in his Memoirs, “our men had got the idea 
that South Carolina was the cause of all our 
troubles’’; therefore on its people “should fall the 
scourge of war in its worst form.” He admits 
that, on reaching the hotbed of secession, he saw 
and felt “that we would not be able longer to re- 
strain our men as we had in Georgia.”*) What 
happened was nothing worse than the kind of an 
“accident” to which General Halleck had tre- 
ferred. Artillery was at hand, but there was no 
blind “strafing” accompanied by loss of life. | 
Having approached Columbia, General Sher- 
man observed an artillery command firing into the 
town. Its commander assured him he had seen 
both rebel cavalry and infantry moving about in 


1) The Peace of God, of the 11. and 12. centuries, 
extended special protection to peasants, their stock and 
property. 

2) For a complete story of the “Destruction of Prop- 
erty in Columbia, S. C., by Sherman’s Army,” conf. 
oe Document 149, 71st Congress, 2d Session, Wash. 

3) Quoted by Senator Blease from the Memoirs in 
the Document mentioned, p. 77. 
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the streets. Nevertheless Sherman instructed him 
“not to fire anymore into the town,” though he — 
did “‘consent to his bursting a few more shells . 
near the depot to scare away the negroes who — 
were appropriating the bags of corn meal which 
we wanted.” Also that three shots were to be 
fired “‘at the unoccupied State House.” He stood 
by and saw these fired, “and then all firing — 
ceased.” 

General Sherman’s action in front of Columbia 
reflects what had come to be recognized as the 
standard of warfare to be observed by an army 
attacking or occupying a city held by an enemy. 
His attitude on this occasion agrees well with the 
instructions laid down in the sixteenth century by 
Francisco Suarez, and others, that while the inno- 
cent may suffer accidentally through legitimate 
action against those under arms, as in the bom- 
bardment or assault on a fortress or town, they 
are not to be exposed purposely or needlessly to 
the cruelties of war. A Greek or Roman general 
would have known no constraint under like condi- 
tions. His soldiers would have put to the sword 
all inhabitants and carried off into slavery the 
women and children. To such an extent had 
Christianity mitigated the /ex talionis that the only 
punishment intentionally inflicted on Columbia 
consisted in a few small shells thrown into the 
empty State House. The subsequent burning of 
the city was not at least planned. The comman- 
der of the Northern forces was well aware that 
“wat is a struggle between men, not between wild — 
beasts bent on mutual destruction.” And that it 
is therefore “something essentially human and — 
subject to the laws of humanity.” Both he and — 
the vast majority of officers and men on both sides 
were imbued with the conviction that “the just 
belligerent still considers his enemies as creatures 
made to the image of God, who, in spite of their 
wrongs, are still entitled tc his respect and — 
love.”"*) It was at Appomattox considerations of — 
this nature won so decided a victory, the results — 
of which were lost by the politicians responsible — 
for Reconstruction. 

Supplied by human ingenuity with the means 
needed for human slaughter on an extended scale, 
men have since 1914 succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to use them, regardless of the accepted rules 
of warfare. While for centuries back-it was cus- 
tomary to grant non-combatants protection, our 
generation has adopted a policy that. makes im- 


4) “A Code of Internatl. Ethics. Prep. by the Inter- © 


-natl. Union of Social Studies. Oxford, 19387 pres. 
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possible on many occasions discrimination be- 
tween those bearing arms and those called “the 
innocent’ by both Francisco de Vitoria (1480- 
1546) and Francisco Suarez (1548-1617). Hav- 
ing discussed the former scholar’s syllogism re- 
garding the protection to be accorded the Turks’ 
women and children in case of war, James Brown 
Scott, a foremost authority on international law, 
quotes Vitoria’s further statement: “This same 


_ pronouncement must be made among Christians 


with regard to harmless agricultural folk, and also 
with regard to the rest of the peaceable civilian 
population, for all these are presumed innocent 
until the contrary is shown.”>) To this opinion 
the American scholar adds his own: “There is 


» much to be said for a method which by a syl- 
.logism saves a whole class of non-combatants.” 


And passing on to the question, posed both by 
Vitoria and Suarez: ‘May a fortress be bombard- 
ed which is known to contain ‘innocent’ people?,” 
Professor James Brown Scott quotes the Domini- 
can as saying, yes, although “in sum, it is never 
right to slay the guiltless, even as an indirect and 
unintended result, except when there is no other 
means of carrying on the operation of a just war, 
according to the passage (St. Mathew, c. 13) 
‘Let the tares grow, lest while ye gather up the 
tares ye root up also the wheat with them.’ ” 

“It may seem out of date in these enlightened 
days,” so wrote Professor Scott sixteen years ago, 
“when nothing is true which we do not under- 
stand, or may not want to understand, to invoke 
Holy Writ, but I, for one, am in favor of a verse 
from the Bible to save men’s lives, even though, 
in the opinion of many, it may not save their 
souls.” How far is not the present practice to 
carry on war without regard for innocent non- 
combatants removed from the humanitarian 
thought expressed by the distinguished promoter 
of international law? Not alone have the Ger- 
mans rained bombs indiscriminately on English 
communities, while the British have with superior 
power wreaked vengeance on populous cities of 
the Reich. No, even areas of Italy, France and 
Belgium, whose inhabitants were certainly “inno- 
cent” in the meaning of the word as used by the 
eminent Catholic theologians referred to, have 
suffered severely at the hands of their flying 
friends. It is the Cardinals of France have made 
themselves worthy of their predecessors of eight 
hundred years ago, who fought for the Peace of 
God, in their moving appeal, addressed to “allied 


1 5) The Spanish Origin of Internatl. Law. Wash., 
(1928), pp. 52-53. 
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Bishops” (a phrase used by the Catholic Times, 
of London) in these impressive words: 

“Reverend Brethren, the bombing of France, 
our mother country, is daily becoming heavier and 
fills our hearts with sorrow and distress. Almost 
daily, my colleagues of the World Episcopate, we 
witness the ruthless devastation inflicted upon the 
civilian population by air operations carried out 
by the Allied nations. 

“Thousands of men, women and children, who 
have nothing whatever to do with the war, are 
being killed or injured; their homes are wiped 
out; churches, schools and hospitals are destroyed 
everywhere; this is an infinitely sad sight, which 
some of you have already beheld in your own 
country; a sight witnessed today by the greater 
part of Europe and even by Rome herself. . 

“Reverend Brethren, in face of this growing 
misery we consider it our duty to appeal to you. 

“In the name of the many victims crying out 
for pity, we venture to implore you to use your 
good offices with your respective Governments, so 
that the civilian population of France and Europe 
may be spared as far as is humanly possible.” 

It is toward the very end of this communication, 
a Christian document for the centuries, the French 
Cardinals point out a danger disregarded by those, 
who, in their conceit, speak of world peace as if it 
were in their power to reform men’s hearts. 
“Do... try, we beg of you,” they implore their 
brothers, “‘to influence your responsible statesmen 
so that in future no acts of war be carried out 
which might, by striking blindly at innocent 
populations, by mutilating the face of our coun- 
try, engender between nations a degree of hatred 
which not even peace will be able to eliminate.”*) 

Nor does it appear wise to lose sight of a con- 
sideration, to which the “Code of International 
Ethics” calls attention. “It is extremely doubtful,” 
we find it stated, ‘whether the cruel and implaca- 
ble severity of a belligerent would promptly dis- 
arm a terrorized enemy. On the contrary, experi-| 
ence has often shown that these barbarous meth- 
ods, far from shortening the war, prolong the re- 
sistance of the exasperated enemy, provoke terri- 
ble reprisals and transform the struggle into a 
blind and inhuman massacre.””?) What was said 
in these words seven years ago, has apparently 
been substantiated by recent events. It is the lib- 
eral, Fabian New Statesman now watns: “Mas- 
sive and indiscriminate bombing which hits their 


6) From text, publ. in Catholic Times, London, May 


19th, 1944, p. 1. 
7) Loc. cit., p. 83. 
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homes reinforces the lesson (that German soldiers 
must fight to the bitter end). If German towns 
are reduced to rubble, Germans have less to lose; 
in chaos opposition to the regime has no chance 
to organize. We have produced a siege psychol- 
ogy in Germany. What are we producing in 
France, most of whose people are our allies?’’) 
Since this was written, the Germans have adopted, 
on their part, another horrible instrument of de- 
struction, which is hurled on the innocent out of 
the sky, the rocket bomb. “In England today,” 
the Associated Press reported from London on 
July 1st, “there is slowly growing hatred, bred by 
such bombings as yesterday’s of a nursery, where 
twenty-six babies, none over two years old, had 
been sheltered.” 

Writing in the middle of the last century, the 
distinguished Italian philosopher Taparelli, pro- 
moter of neo-scholasticism, stated that “to poison 
wells, spread epidemics, use certain over-powerful 
infernal machines and certain weapons causing 
terrible wounds, is illicit and forbidden by the 
law of nations.”®) Some attention was paid con- 
siderations of this kind in our days. The five 
powers, which took part in the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, spoke of “the use in war of 
asphyxiatory, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices’ as justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized 
world. Having declared their assent to this pro- 
hibition, they invited all other civilized nations to 
do so likewise. Fortunately, combatants in the 
present war were spared the atrocity of gas at- 
tacks. Had the statesmen of that time approached 
and discussed the possibility of prohibiting also 
the use of what the foresight of Taparelli re- 
ferred to as ““ovet-powerful infernal machines and 
certain weapons causing terrible wounds,” the 
bombing of open cities from the air too might 
have yielded to considerations of an ethical na- 
ture. Provided those engaged in the discussions 
of this problem did not adopt the position stressed 
in the Code of International Ethics, that the ci- 
vilian population “has now ceased to be ‘inno- 
cent’ in the sense of the old moralists.” Conse- 
quently, “it is now permissable for the just bel- 
ligerent to attack the enemy in the vital elements 
of its economic structure, militarized factories, 
railways, ports, sources of raw materials, etc.’}°) 
But this argument is no longer tenable today. 
There are still those who are “innocent,” even 


8) Loc. cit., London, May 18th, p. 313. 
$) Quoted in the Internatl. Code, p. 88. 
10) Ibid., p. 84. 
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according to the meaning of the “old moralists.” 
If this is not the case, why is information such as 
this stressed in cabled newspaper accounts: . 
“There were more blind bombs last night and one © 
killed seven of thirty patients in a hospital’? 

At Easter, 1941, Pope Pius XII felt constrained 
to state that, although he acknowledged the valor 
and loyalty of the men in arms, and did not over- | 
look “the many generous and praiseworthy ges- 
tures of magnanimity which have been made to- 
ward the enemy,” nevertheless “the ruthless strug- 
gle has at times assumed forms which can only be 
described as atrocious.’”” Appealing to all bellig- 
erents, the Pope begs of them “‘to show some feel- 
ing of charity for the sufferings of civilian popu- 
lations, for defenceless women and children, for 
the sick and aged, all of whom are often exposed 
to greater and more widespread perils of war than 
those faced by soldiers at the front.” Continu- 
ing, the Holy Father beseeches the belligerent 
powers “‘to abstain until the very end from the 
use of still more homicidal instruments of war- 
fare; for the introduction of such weapons in- 
evitably results in their retaliatory use often with 
greater violence, by the enemy.” Since these 
statements were penned three years ago, experi- 
ences of the saddest kind have underscored the 
Pope’s question: “If already We must lament the 
fact that the limits of legitimate warfare have 
been repeatedly exceeded, would not the more 
widespread use of increasingly barbarous offen- 
sive weapons soon transform war into unspeak- 
able horror?” 

Nothing will be done at present to mitigate or 
to avoid the prevailing mode of warfare. It is 
hardly possible to frame new laws of war, while 
the battle rages. But in a new Code of Interna- 
tional Law to be drawn up after peace has been 
established, the problem presented by Pius XII in 
the passages of the Easter Message quoted, must 
be answered in a manner consistent with human 
tights and the charity of Christ. The revised law 
of war must curb the use of the “increasingly 
powerful means of dealing death and destruc- 
tion.” Although the authors of the International 
Code previously referred to, believe “it would be 
useless to refuse States the right to adopt to a cer- 
tain extent their armaments and methods of war- 
fare in the light of these new discoveries,” they 
conceded, on the other hand, that “‘on many points 
the ‘laws of war’ will doubtless be modified.” 
They must be modified, if the civilization de- 
veloped since the downfall of the Roman Empire 


is to survive. F. P. KENKEL 
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BUSINESS AS A SYSTEM OF POWER” 


A Bis fact that big business is a system of 


power, far above the economic sphere, has 
become more apparent as a result of such investi- 
gations as the hearings on economic power un- 
dertaken by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. The hearings were not necessary to 
_ prove this fact, however, for business’ claim to 
power gave rise to concern and unrest decades 
ago. After all, the Sherman Act of 1890 if it 
meant anything at all was an attempt to close 
the avenues of power to big business. 


And finally, is not the trade-union movement 
essentially designed to counteract the power of 
business in the labor market? Consumers and 
small business awoke much later than labor to the 
fact that concentrated economic power is more 
than a mere market reality. 


It remained for the TNEC hearings to call at- 
tention to the present entrenchment of big busi- 
neéss on an international basis. The interlocking 
of business alliances is seen as a danger to the 
interests, sovereignty and perhaps even the se- 
curity of the nation. Events in Europe, chiefly in 
Germany, have attracted notice to the menace 
large organized business may be to the basic in- 
stitutions, particularly the democratic institutions, 
of the country. For the shadow of “Fascism” 
appeared on the horizon. 

Professor Robert Brady enjoys a merited repu- 
tation as the author of an excellent study on the 
Rationalization of German Industry. Business 
organization has found him an untiring student. 
With an industriousness rare in our days he gath- 
ers his source-material, and evidences great acu- 
men in analyzing and interpreting it. Therefore 
we regret sincerely having to say that the book 
under consideration fails to satisfy. The reason 
is that the author wanted to prove a foregone con- 
clusion and could not rid himself of his preju- 
dices. They finally led him astray. 

Dr. Brady states four facts (pp. 5-6): first, the 
transformations of business in the Fascist systems 
(Germany and Italy especially) are fully conso- 
nant with, and may be considered the logical out- 
growth of, previous trends in structure, policies 
and controls within the business world itself. Sec- 
ond, he points to a surprising parallelism in the 
evolution of business organization all over the 
world, including the countries generally regarded 


1) Brady, Robt. A., Business As a System of Power. 
Columbia U. Press, N. Y., 1943. 


as liberal and democratic. In fact the parallelism 
is so close “as to make [it] appear the common 
product of a single plan.” 

Third, all business policies have been discussed 
and formulated in the face of widespread popu- 
lar opposition. And fourth, under the influence 
of business organizations and their opponents 
(the author seems to be thinking here primarily 
of trade unions and their peak organizations, 
all economic issues have assumed a political sig- 
nificance and have thereby caused the role of gov- 
erment to increase in importance, “in a sort of a 
geometric ratio” (p. 6). 

The author does qualify these statements some- 
what. No inescapable necessity led from business 
Organizations to Naziism or Fascism, but the 
trends in business were unmodified when circum- 
stances “forced quick decision within strategic- 
ally placed business circles committed to no fur- 
ther compromise with democratic government.” 
As a parenthesis: Is it not just this we call, in the 
confines of historical analysis, ‘inescapable neces- 
sities’? In history there is no such thing as a 
natural necessity. Moreover, the similarity in eco- 
nomic organization in the various ‘‘Fascist’’ coun- 
tries—let us use that term for brevity’s sake, re- 
alizing fully that Italian Fascism is not the same 
phenomenon as German Naziism—is not the re- 
sult of any plan. It is due to common groups of 
forces working “through greatly varying historical 
environments.” 

And finally, the issues everywhere come to de- 
pend “‘not on whether the government was or is to 
be the co-ordinator, for that is now truly inescapa- 
ble, but on whether the government will be able to 
co-ordinate and plan economic activities toward 
popular ends, responsible directly to democratic 
institutions, or toward the specialized interests of 
self-assertive and authoritarian minority groups.” 

In this connection there is the warning example 
of Germany and Italy. Can different results be 
expected elsewhere? Business is aware of the 
larger issues, and hence tries to develop a social 
philosophy ultimately planned to pull the wool 
over the people’s eyes. Business plans to retain 
power and control over the inner sancta, where 
decisions are made. Will it be successful in the 
long run? “These are the fundamental, the criti- 
cal questions of our times” (p. 7). 

Will Democracy be able to cope with this prob- 
lem? If Fascism is to be avoided there must be 
fostered a growing sense of responsibility toward 
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democratic institutions ‘‘not by transmuting arbi- 
trary controls into a series of patriarchal rela- 
tionships however mellowed and benevolently 
postured, but by steadily widening the latitude for 
direct public participation in the formulation of 
economic policies affecting the public interests. 
How, is not for us to say” (p. 2). 

It seems to me that the author, if he preferred 
not to say how, might still have raised certain 
questions concerning Democracy and big business. 
Is it possible to operate modern business—such as 
it is—by direct public participation in the formu- 
lation of economic policies? Under what mini- 
mum conditions can this be done? Would not 
such a procedute presuppose stable majorities in 
Congress and parliaments, unanimous in their 
opinion of what should be done, how business 
should be directed, who shall direct it, toward 
what ends shall it be directed? 

But if the majority is unstable and wavering as 
regards means and ends—the what and who and 
when—it will pull in different directions and find 
it is necessary to make important compromises. 
By so doing it will undermine the very basis on 
which all efficient direction rests: Legal security 
and relatively stable circumstances. Or are we 
to assume that government is to take over and 
operate business itself? If that is the case, we 
then have totalitarianism in our own front yard, 
under whatever name it may seek to conceal it- 
self. We are certain Dr. Brady realizes that So- 
cialism—once it has left the lofty heights of 
ideals and speculation—is a hard and coercive re- 
ality that brooks no resistance in the pursuance of 
its ends. Of course it may offer in exchange the 
full dinner pail (although not even that is abso- 
lutely sure) but only at the cost of those higher 
values which Dr. Brady rightly esteems so highly. 

Dr. Brady is profoundly concerned not only 
about Democracy but also about the liberal free- 
doms. It should be noted that these two are not 
identical; democratic systems have existed which 
were anything but liberal. They may turn up 
again in our modern mass-democracies; the demos 
may acclaim the “great man” born of the masses. 
At any rate it was a singular occurrence of the 
nineteenth century that Democracy and Liberal- 
ism met and joined forces. It was a historical in- 
cident but not an ontological necessity. And the 
historic meeting of the two was due to the fact 
that Liberalism in its heydey succeeded in divorc- 
ing the State from control of, and interference 
with, economic life. The Jaissez aller policy ren- 
dered the government a passive onlooker in the 
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arena of socio-economic struggle. The arena it- 
self was democratized under the phrase “free- 
dom of opportunity for everyone.” Politics and 
economic life were sovereign, each in its sphere. 
We know this philosophy never wholly agreed 
with the facts, but undoubtedly there was a sepa- 
ration of functions sufficient to make political De- 
mocracy operate with relative smoothness. 

This division of competence between political 
and economic spheres has come to an end in our 
days. Representatives of organized economic 
groups in our modern nations do not hesitate to 
employ political means to attain their ends. Simi- 
larly, modern government bureaucracies most 
willingly recognize and accept responsibilities for 
the economic and social activities of our modern 
nations. Parliaments have been turned into clear- 
ing houses of conflicting group interests, while 
economic antagonisms have acquired the dignity 
of political issues. The problem of preserving 
simultaneously Democracy and liberal fundamen- 
tals must be solved under conditions completely 
different from those prevailing in the nineteenth 
century. The group-individualistic conflicts have 
shifted the battleground from the markets into 
the lobbies and onto the floors of parliaments. 
Meanwhile the great cleavage which has split 
open the socio-economic sphere has produced a 
variety of political issues. 

Will it be possible to steer a correct course as 
presupposed by a functioning economy? The ex- 
periences of certain European States offer little 
reason for encouragement. Will matters be dif- 
ferent in the United States? Perhaps. But if our 
country is able to establish government control 
of business (and also of labor organizations, 
which the author does not include in “business’’), 
without sacrificing either democratic forms or the 
fundamentals of Liberalism, then it may be truly 
said to have accomplished a feat unique in his- 
tory. From the days of Aristotle it has been com- 
monly held that mass-democracy runs a typical 
course, finally terminating in dictatorship. In the 
nineteenth century this belief was expressed by 
men like Cortez, Tocqueville, and J. Burckhardt, 
and in our own days by Oswald Spengler. Al- 
though differing perhaps in details and premises, 
these men have reached the same conclusion: 
mass-democracy leads to a Caesar. The masses 
themselves will clamor for the Caesar because 
they seek economic security and social equality, 
both of which only a Caesar can promise. 

_ According to Professor Brady, it was the pow- 
erful organizations of business that smoothed the 
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_toad to Naziism and Fascism. Both systems 
streamlined the elaborate business machinery— 
they by no means abolished it. In the United 
States, in England, France and Japan “the same 
trends are observable” (p. 11). Control over the 
economy of modern industrial societies (by peak 
organizations and by corporate giants) “has gra- 
dually been narrowed down until it is now typi- 
cally held by very small almost entirely self-per- 
petuating and largely non-owner directorial and 
managerial cliques” (p. 13). 


iy 


Not much can be said against the latter state- 
ment. However, something may be said about 
the roots of big business and of its powerful or- 
ganizations. Long ago Karl Marx offered some 
pertinent remarks on this topic, at a time when 
no peak organizations or cartels existed. He per- 
ceived the great size and power of business to be 
rooted in the J/iberal tenets of the economic sys- 


tem. 
(To be concluded) 
G. F. LINNICH 


THEY DO NOT COUNT 


T is no longer reasonable or correct to speak 

of “labor” as if it were one large amorphous 
mass of men and women, all of them to an equal 
degree the victims of economic forces over which 
they are incapable of exercising any influence 
whatsoever. The locomotive engineer, a man of 
native stock and a member of a highly efficient 
organization of fellow employees, and the un- 
skilled factory hand, born in a metropolitan slum, 
the Appalachians or in Southern Europe, have lit- 
tle in common, except the lack of ownership of 
the means of production. But at that the loco- 
motive engineer may have invested in a farm, 
as does his neighbor, the small town banker, phy- 
sician or merchant. He is of the middle class, 
possibly a Mason, while the unskilled hand 1s, 
correctly appraised, a proletarian. Irrespective of 
whether he lives in a city tenement or a dilapi- 
dated cottage on the outskirts of Middletown. 

This necessary differentiation the author of an 
article on ‘‘Rulers Have Lost Faith in the Work- 
ing Man,” published in the Catholic Worker of 
Melbourne, Australia, neglected to take into ac- 
count, it appears to us, when he wrote: 

“There never (?) was an age when the com- 
mon man counted for less. Not even in the dark 
ages a thousand years ago or during the callous 
decades of the eighteenth century did rulers actu- 
ally treat the great mass of citizens as mere 

ciphers. But politicians, professors, pundits, to- 
day regard the average worker and his wife as in- 
capable of making an intelligent and sustaining 
contribution to the good of society.” 

Nevertheless this statement is not a gross ex- 
aggeration of existing conditions. It does not, 
_ it is true, picture what appears on the surface in 
rural communities or the smaller cities of our 
| country. Where, however, the mass prevails and 


represents a serious problem, there, perhaps not 
the “average worker” but certainly the unskilled 
proletarian is thought of largely as a liability. 
Frequently unemployed, the victim of accidents 
and sickness, he is from the cradle to the grave 
looked upon as a misfit or something worse, with 
whom social agencies, the courts and public in- 
stitutions are expected to concern themselves. 

As against this lowest social class there has de- 
veloped in the course of the past one hundred and 
fifty years what the Catholic Worker refers to as 
“a new tribe,” imbued, apparently, with the be- 
lief of its being “possessed of a sort of divine 
right to manage other people’s lives, which con- 
trols the press, the parliaments and the depart- 
ments.” We doubt however, to quote our Aus- 
tralian friends once more, that the “new bosses 
are pessimists.” They are skeptics, cynics, who 
agree with Voltaire’s opinion regarding the rab- 
ble. But this is true: “They don’t trust a mother 
to look after her baby or a father after his fami- 
ly.” Proof of this assertion is supplied by the 
promoters of Nursery Schools, which are intended 
to provide for infants not yet of kindergarten age. 
Hence the query, how far removed are the plans 
of these benevolent baby-trainers, clamoring for 
the opportunity to “catch ’em young’ for the 
State, from the goal outlined in a pamphlet by 
Alexandra Kollontai, formerly Commissar of So- 
cial Welfare in the Soviet Republic, in these 
words: 

“We still have the children to deal with. But 
here also the State of the working comrades will 
come to the rescue (!) of the family by substitut- 
ing for it; society will gradually take on all that 
formerly was put on parents.” : 

A wonderful promise, or is it an assurance of 
a return to the ergastulum of Roman times? 

| aad Ea 
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Warder’s Review 


A Serious Obligation 


OT more than three or four times in the 

past nineteen hundred years have serious 
minded Christians faced the future with hearts as 
anxious as those which now contemplate com- 
ing events. What is in the mind of so many Ca- 
tholic men and women at the present time is ex- 
pressed in a letter addressed to us from a certain 
college. 

“Surely, save for a most extraordinary providence of 
God, there must develop a devastating moral upheaval, 
and then some fiercely radical ideology will take over. 
Communism seems ready for the kill. That seems too 
to be the theme of the address lately delivered by Father 
Bouscaren, at the St. Louis University graduating ex- 
ercises. May God help His poor children!” 

But despite such fears, the writer of the letter 
would certainly warn Catholics against either 
despair or quietism. For he continues: 

“Meantime we must all keep pressing on, doing what 
good we can, offering, when we can no more, even a 
few crumbs of moral and spiritual truth to famished 
souls, Before a better world can be ours a moral re- 
leavening of souls on a colossal scale must have been 
accomplished.” 

It is this constitutes the burden of our obliga- 
tions, the moral releavening of souls in accord- 
ance with the realization that so large a part of 
humanity is straying through the wilderness at 
night. 


Lack of Sawsmiths 


A PIECE of information, of particular im- 
portance for carpenters and joiners, was 
called to our attention by the Carpenter,*) official 
publication of the Brotherhood whose members 
still need saws. ‘‘Progress’” has not yet con- 
demned this ancient tool to obsolescence. 

It appears, there are only 150 sawsmiths in 
our country at the present time. This is one of 
the reasons the WPB reports, “why production of 
_ power-driven saw blades for cutting logs, pulp- 
wood and cordwood cannot be increased.” The 
curtailment of production by five percent a month 
in recent months, referred to by members of the 
Power-Driven Saw Blade Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at their recent meeting is, undoubtedly, due 
to this cause. 


It is not at all astonishing we should lack saw- 


1) Loc. cit., June, 1944, p. 5. 
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smiths at the present time. One of the sins pe- 
culiar to American capitalism is its neglect to pro-. 
vide for trained skilled workers. The manufac-. 
ture of raw materials with the aid of unskilled, or 
at best semi-skilled labor into partly converted ma- 
terial or machine-made durable goods offered 
such huge financial returns that the training of 
men for trades demanding high skill was not 
thought of. 

Workers of this type were, for a time, found 
in sufficient numbers among immigrants from 
Continental Europe, Germany before all, where 
guild methods of training apprentices and trade 
schools of every possible type prevailed. An im- 
migrant of this kind represented an investment of 
at least five or six thousand dollars. A fact rare- 
ly taken into consideration by those writing on the 
contributions immigrants have made to the de- 
velopment and the wealth of our country. As far 
as capital was concerned, it appeared more profit- 
able to use skilled labor, trained at the cost of for- 
eign nations rather than at the expense of Amer- 
ican enterprises. 


Misconception of the Farmer’s 
Economic Security 


A RESOLUTION adopted by a CIO political 
action convention, conducted in Detroit, 
states: 

“The Federal tax laws now guarantee corporations up 
to 90 percent of their pre-war profits for two years after 
the war ends, thus placing a premium on curtailment of 
production and employment. The government has guar- 
anteed up to 90 percent of parity in the prices of farm 
products for two years after war. 


“The workers are thus the only segment of the popu- 
lation which has been given no assurance of jobs and 
a livelihood in the post-war era.” 

What the authors of this resolution completely 
overlooked is the influence nature exerts on the 
livelihood of farmers. Excessive rains, droughts, 
plant and animal pests may rob them of the fruits 
of their labor. And what about interest on their 
investments in that case? Moreover, what of 
those farmers who depend on foreign markets for 
the sale of their products? The cotton farmers 
may, in fact, be asked or even forced to reduce 
the planting of cotton after the war. The pres- 
ent price of a little over nineteen cents a pound 
indicates that cotton is no longer king. 


Organized labor, and particularly the CIO, has 
helped to promote the New Deal until this 


_changeling, planted in the cradle of the Demo- 


= 


; 
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cratic Party, threatened to ruin it. While the re- 


formers did next to nothing to recapture lost: 


markets for cotton, to mention but this one prod- 
uct, the largest cotton concern in the world (An- 
derson, Clayton Company, of Houston, Texas) 
began to erect modern gins (electric), oil mills, 
compresses, and great cotton plantations in Mexi- 
co and South American countries, to the injury of 
Our own cotton producers who were paid a bonus 
for not producing this valuable vegetable fleece. 
An unfortunate sharecropper or small farmer, 
who accidentally had planted a quarter or half an 
acre more in cotton than his prescribed allotment, 
was obliged to plow under the stalks covered 
with bolls and flowers. 

In the meantime, organs of the New Deal 
party, particularly the Nation, of New York, per- 
sistently attacked Secretary of State Hull, the one 
man who through trade agreements attempted to 
recapure lost markets and to extend those our in- 
dustries and agriculture had been able to retain. 


Medical Science Proposes and Men 
Dispose 
[8 a dramatical relation of the marvelous per- 
formances of medical science in recent years, 

Leo Cherne, author of ‘“The Rest of Your Life,” 
exclaims: ““Yes, the mice and the lice, the bugs 
and viruses are taking a beating. Yours is the 
profit .. . Every step forward in medicine is a con- 
tribution of longer life for you and your family.” 

It is certainly a noble ambition on the part of 
physiologists and Aesculapians to protect and re- 
store the health of men, and to extend man’s years 
on earth. The ability of both to attain this end 
is quite astounding. Medicine in the Civil War 
and medicine in the present war are entire strang- 
ers to each other, thanks to the results of medical 
research and discoveries of a fundamental nature 
attained these eighty years. 

But one thing neither the physiologists nor the 
biologists can change: the heart of man with all 
its strange cravings and unreasoning passions. 
Mr. Cherne quotes Professor C. C. Furnas, of 
Yale University, as saying “with the biological 
equipment and knowledge that already exist, ten 
years could be added to the normal sixty years life 
span.”") It appears reasonable to this scientist to 
expect this purpose should be attained within the 
next generation. Let us assume this goal to be 


1) Loc. cit., Doubleday Doran, N. Y., 1944, p. 238. 
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within our grasp. The lot of man would still re- 
main what it was thousands of years ago, when it 
was said, at best those who had reached seventy 
years could say, their life had consisted of labor 
and harships. 

Professor Furnas, while he considers the exten- 
tion of man’s span of life to three score and ten 
years possible, adds’to his optimistic opinion the 
reminder ‘. . . unless too many wars or too many 
hilarious periods of prosperity upset our trends.” 
The author of the book, on his part, summarizes 
the prevalent views on the subject in these two 
statements: 

“The chances for a long life and a healthy one 
are better than they have ever been. Man has 
progressively been learning how to acquire a long- 
er life, even if he hasn’t known what to do 
with it.’’?) 

Exactly. In fact, man has not learned how to 
sustain a longer life; medical science has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of increasing men’s years, 
but because it can do little to fortify man’s moral 
nature, it is not at all certain men will enjoy the 
benefit of old age well intended scientists are cap- 
able of bestowing on them. 


Contemporary Opinion 


ifs not the cynic sometimes right when he defines 
a gentleman as one who has not been found 
out? Is not Galsworthy justified in the protest of 
The Silver Box against the different standards the 
world adopts in judging the rich and the poor? 
Are not the monopolists, the sweaters, the fore- 
stallers, the hoarders, the usurers, the exploiters 
of all types, thieves who escape detection because 
they work on a large scale? These were crimes 
severely punished in the old days. The impunity 
began with the spoliation of the monasteries, when 
the poor made the protest of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Then came the enclosure of the common 
lands, when the poor could only make the pro- 
test of the scathing rhyme: 


“You persecute the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But leave the larger felon loose 

Who steals the common from goose.” 


Ruskin compared the type of capitalist who is 
not a true Captain of Industry, the bag-baron, as 
he calls him, to the bandits who carried on depre- 


2) Ibid., p. 239. 
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dations from mountain crags. “And I can tell 
you,” he writes, “the poor vagrants by the road- 
side suffer now quite as much from the bag-baron, 
as ever they did from the crag-baron. Bags and 
crags have the same result on rags.” Property, 
which should be considered a trust, has in the 
modern world become a Trust, with a capital T. 
And does not the story of Alexander the Great 
and the Robber apply to modern Dictators? Are 
they not robbers on a big scale? But we must 
not go to the other extreme and say with Proud- 
hon that all property is theft. 


ProF. COoRREIA-AFONSO 
Bombay?) 


In Canada and the United States the traditional 
demand of the Labor Movement was for the 
right of the worker to join the union of his own 
choice. This demand was directed against com- 
pany unions. But the tendency is for labor unions 
to claim all rights exclusively for the union which 
has the majority. There is no place left for lib- 
erty. It is a portentous fact that the Labor Move- 
ment takes this situation without a qualm and 
there is no discussion of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Governments also are inclined to side 
with the majority and they favor the monopolis- 
tic union because it facilitates the immediate tasks 
of negotiation. It will also facilitate the ultimate 
development of Government control of unions. 
The majority unions which show no concern for 
the rights of minorities may one day find they 
have delivered themselves over to the Totalitarian 
State. The examples of Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Vichy France need to be borne in mind. It 
is shortsighted to say “It cannot happen here.” 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 
The Canadian Re gister 


General Smuts, the representative of Prime 
Minister Churchill presiding over the British war 
cabinet, has been the prime minister of the Union 
of South Africa. Yet South Africa has without 
doubt the worst race problem of the modern 
world. The natives have been systematically de- 
prived of their land, reduced to the status of a 
laboring class with the lowest of wages, dis- 
franchised, living and working under caste con- 
ditions with only a modicum of education, and 
exposed to systematic public and private insult. 
There is a large population of mixed-bloods, and 


1) From an A. I. R. Broadcast, of Bombay, India. 
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the poverty, disease, and crime throughout the 
Union of South Africa are appalling. Here in a 
land which furnishes gold and diamonds and cop- 
per, the insignia of the luxury and technique of 
modern civilization, this race hate has flourished 
and is flourishing. Smuts himself, as political 
leader of the Union of South Africa, has carried 
out much of the legislation upon which this race 
conflict is based; and, although from time to time 
he has expressed liberal ideas, he has not tried or 
succeeded in basically ameliorating the funda- 
mental race war in that part of the world. 


W. E. BurcHARDT Du Bols 
The American Journal of Sociology*) 


Every morning brings forth another suggestion 
for the re-planning of some detail of our home 
or business lives; indeed, the arranging of other 
people’s affairs may be said to be the fashionable 
modern occupation. There has thus been a broad- 
ening of the public mind, not always accompanied 
by the needful increase in depth. When evety- 
thing has been re-planned it will be for the pub- 
lic to decide whether the complications of con- 
trol are likely to prove less chaotic than the in- 
escapable confusion of freedom. The cheerful 
optimism of some of these plans calls to mind the 
saying of Adam Smith that “the chance of gain 
is by every man more or less overvalued, and the 
chance of loss is by most men undervalued, and 
by scarce any man, who is in tolerable health and 
spirits, valued more than it is worth.” Adam 
Smith lived in days when gain and loss were mat- 
ters for the individual operating with his own re- 
sources, and the caution of the learned doctor is 
perhaps more needed in times like these when so 
many people are engaged in planning with other 


people's money. Sir ERNEST BENN 


In a measure, we are fortunate to be living in 
these times. The nature of the crisis is such that 
the position of those who belong to the Church, 
and those who belong to the world, will be in- 
creasingly differentiated. On the other hand, 
those who attempt to serve the two masters will 
be gradually absorbed by the world, and will dis- 
appear in the mediocrity that distinguishes the 
world’s disbelief. 

The situation we have to face today is one when 
we may expect, not perhaps violent persecution 


_ 1) Prospect of a World Without Race Conflict. Loc. 


cit., March, 1944, p. 450. 
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but a gradual ignoring, a crushing out, of super- 
natural religion. This will be done by the sheer 
weight of State-inspired opinion, or by the mass 
Organizations of purely secular society. Religion 
in general is recognized as a valid thing, but there 
1s much difference of opinion as to what religion 
is. If the modern world has its say, “religion” 
will survive only as the impression of a new so- 
cial consciousness: either as National Socialism, 
Communism, or liberal humanitarianism. The 
issue is between religion as we Catholics know it 
and secular civilization. It is a struggle between 


_ God-religion and the social-religions of paganism. 


Zealandia 


Auckland, N. Z. 


Quoting K. T. Keller, President, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, “If we don’t make sure now of public 


_ policies which will work out in practice, we are 


likely to move out of the war only into a theo- 
retical freedom, a statistical opportunity and non- 
existent jobs.’” Food for thought, too, is a state- 
ment of Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, in his speech read at an AMA Chicago 
meeting recently: “The only sour note in the 
amazing war production record accomplished by 
labor and management is industrial relations. My 
challenge to you is that victory is going to require 
a lot more courage, a lot more hard work, and 
a lot more industrial relations statesmanship. The 
greatest single need is more industrial relations 


rains.” ; 
b Members’ Service Letter 


The Employers’ Ass’n of Chicago 


“The Mirror of the Past” is a book to read 
and remember. Not least of its virtues is the 
skill with which the author traces the interaction 
of the various influences which shaped Allied 
policy (in 1918-1919). Britain received Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points with an ill-grace; the French 
greeted them with candid cynicism. “God was 
satisfied with Ten,’ said Clemenceau with typi- 
cal incisiveness. It was only after Wilson had 
threatened to expose in an address to Congress, 
that the Allies were reluctant to adopt even a 
nominally liberal declaration of peace-aims, that 
they consented. They had no intention of keep- 
ing their word either to Wilson or anyone else. 
Wilson’s idealism they used to persuade the lib- 
erals and the workers that victory would produce 


a generous peace. NorMAN Mac KENZIE 
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Fragments 


i is a strange world where swallows are ca- 
naries, black is white and Reds are democrats. 
But that’s the world of the New Re public.” 


> 


A columnist says of “Carmen Jones,” sung en- 
tirely by Negroes: “This version of Bizet’s Car- 
men is more lively, more vulgar, more sexy but, 
I think, more entertaining than the original.” 


This is said of Charles Peguy by J. P. Mayer, 
author of ‘Political Thought in France from 
Sieyés to Sorel’: ‘From his mother he learned a 
profound respect for the primary unity of family 
life and the grandeur of a poverty which is full 
of simple happiness.” 


So keen an observer of public affairs as Msgr. 
John O'Grady, Secretary, the National Catholic 
Charities Conference, warned a Regional Meeting 
of that organization, conducted at St. Louis: “The 
marked tendency on the part of public welfare 
agencies in the United States is to become purely 
political institutions.” 


“Let no one deceive himself,” says Walter 
Schubart, author of the fascinating volume 
“Europa und die Seele des Ostens.” “In Marx's 
breast there glowed the heart of an old-testament 
prophet, but he hides it behind the cool reason 
and the dry language of a modern scientist. He 
wanted to speak of the Apocalypse, but when he 
opened his mouth he talked about economic de- 
terminism.” 

A not inconsiderable factor in Mexican poli- 
tics, is a group of interested Americans, both of 
the Right and the Left—so says Harty Sylvester 
in the Commonweal—who whip up the anti- 
Church factions any time there is a hint of a let- 
down. 


Contentment with one’s worldly lot, so thought 
Francis Lieber, writing in 1841, is not only a re- 
ligious virtue, but an important political one. 


Political economy, Fr. Georg Ratzinger said 
forty years ago, ignores the common descent and 
consequently the solidarity of mankind. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Call to Heroism 


HE man who still thinks the world is Chris- 

tian is either an optimist or a lunatic, for it 
is not. It is pagan—pagan in outlook, pagan in 
spirit, and rapidly becoming pagan in practice. 
We must face the fact that a great number of 
men consider the very idea of a God as imagina- 
tion, and that the great majority of those who 
believe in Him regard Him as an absentee, for 
they live their lives without any reference to His 
will. 

Such are the men Catholics have to live with, 
and they are in the majority. This is what makes 
it so hard to be a Catholic in these times—it is 
like swimming against the tide with your clothes 
on. Some of us haven’t quite realized it yet, and 
are still basking in pre-war respectability and be- 
lieve in the peculiar doctrine of progress. But 
all this has gone for good. The Great War shat- 
tered progress into a thousand pieces, and despair 
rather than hope is the keynote of our literature. 
Paganism is growing in strength, and unless you 
are a very good Catholic, you'll be swept along in 
the stream. We live among men who believe 
Birth Control a boon, Communism a possibility, 
sterilization and race suicide as advantages, and 
of materialism as an ultimate standard; you have 
to be a man of firm faith or you'll go with them. 
These are extra-ordinary times, and call for extra- 


Life on the Land 


The Maternity Guild in Rural Life 


| Bs a number of years after the inauguration 
of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, which 
owes its origin to the present Bishop of Kansas 
City, Mo., Most Rev. Edwin F. O'Hara, the ef- 
forts of the organization were directed largely to 
holding an annual conference. This method was 
necessary because little interest in rural affairs had 
developed among the Catholics of the country. 
Therefore, new ground had to be broken, and 
only after this task had been accomplished was it 
possible to develop sufficient interest in Rural Life 
Courses, such as those conducted in various parts 
of the country in recent months. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the particular 
programs conducted at St. Benedict’s College, At- 
chison, Kan., St. Bede’s Abbey, Peru, Ill., St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., and several 


Procedure 


Action 


ordinary Catholics. Otherwise, in countries such 
as ours, extinction is a possibility. 
The old faith is at war with the new paganism, 
In some places it is accompanied by bloodshed, 
as in Russia, Mexico, and Germany, but even in 
the others it is none the less real. That is why 
Pope Piux XI has sent forth the clarion call of 
Catholic Action. Every Catholic must now be a 
fighter. Our arms are prayer, study, charity, and 
apostolicity. We must know our faith, we must 
live our faith, and we must spread our faith. 
Dawson has said: “A Catholic has only to be to 
change the face of the earth,” and it is about 
time three hundred and fifty million people made 
their presence felt. That is why the Catholic 
world is being studded with little cells of activi- 
ty. Study groups, lectures, pamphlets, confer- 
ences, new organizations in every country in the 
world, are preparing the faith for the struggle 
which will come. This is not the time to be a 
Catholic and a doctor or a Catholic and a worker. 
We want Catholic workers and Catholic doctors, 
Catholics in everything, not just for half an hour 
on Sunday. There is a new Crusade—all must 
be Crusaders. God is on our side, and with the 
grace of God did not twelve ignorant Jews con- 
quer the world? 
The Catholic Worker’) 
Melbourne, Australia 


other locations. The Catholic press of the coun- 
tty has reported amply on these Courses and 
Schools, the subjects discussed, the names of the 
sponsors and the lecturers in each case. 

There is, however, one particular phase of the 
program conducted at St. Bede’s Abbey to which 
SJR should grant attention: The lectures on the 
Maternity Guild delivered by Rev. Jos. J. Schage- 
mann, C\Ss.R. It was the first time the Redemp- 
torist, whose unbounded zeal for this timely apos- 
tolate is so well known, had been invited to ad- 
dress an audience such as the one assembled in the 
Illinois Abbey. It was the foresight and interest 
of the Bishop of Peoria, Most Rev. Joseph H. 
Schlarmann, in whose diocese St. Bede’s Abbey is 
located, had provided for this presentation of a 

1) First published in the issue of February 1st, 1936, 


reprinted in Design for Democrats by 25 Men, Mel- 


bourne, 1944, pp. 128-129. 
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subject new to Catholic Rural Life Conference 
programs. 

It was under the general heading of “The Men- 
ace to the Christian Family in Rural America” and 
“The Counter-Offensive of the Catholic Maternity 
Guild Approach,” Rev. Fr. Schagemann presented 
his subject to an audience of upwards of 290 
priests, thirty seminarians, and some lay people. 
Because of the importance of his topic the speaker 
had been assigned three different periods on the 
program: He addressed audiences on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, June 22nd, and on the morning and af- 
ternoon of the following two days. He was thus 
granted opportunity to discuss firstly the necessary 
spade work to be accomplished prior to the or- 
ganization of a maternity guild, and secondly the 
necessary elements which must guarantee the life 
and the spirit of an organization depending for its 
success on the flame of Charity. 

While outlining the methods of organization, 
Fr. Schagemann dwelt particularly on the “Prepa- 
ration of the Heart,’ to be achieved by a course 
of sermons, a parish retreat or mission. But the 
“Preparation of the Mind” was by no means to 
be overlooked, said the speaker, who also dwelt 
on such matters as elections, appointment of com- 
mittees, and the obligations of the Committee of 
Finance, etc. He made an important point by ad- 
vising the desirability or necessity of affiliating 


Canadian Women and the Land 


T is both reasonable and desirable organiza- 

tions of Catholic women should concern them- 
selves with the land question and rural problems. 
The welfare and future of the family depends to 
no small degree on the security which laws and 
customs accord the land, and on the degree of 
welfare enjoyed by the people living on the land. 

This year’s national convention of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada, conducted at Lon- 
don, Ontario, in June, quite properly discussed not 
merely women in industry but also land owner- 
ship. A resolution dealing with this subject asks 
for promotion by the Government in postwar 
plans of the widest possible distribution of land 
ownership, especially of family type farms. As 
means toward this end are mentioned taxation 
favorable to farm ownership, reform of land ten- 
ure and finance. The declaration also asks of the 
Government it should encourage the erection and 
development of co-operative purchasing, market- 
ing and credit organizations, in order that the 
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Maternity Guilds with official diocesan Catholic 
Charities. At the particular insistence of the 
Bishop, discussion periods followed each lecture, 
in which the members of the audience participated 
wholeheartedly. From these discussions it ap- 
peared that the clergy present were not merely 
interested in the subject introduced to them, but 
also well versed in co-operative methods and the 
means of organizing self-help and mutual-help 
groups. 

Of particular interest to the members of the 
CV will prove the statement by Most Rev. Bishop 
Schlarmann that a Central Verein man, who had 
no children of his own, some years ago provided 
in his will for a fund from which the maternity 
expenses of very poor mothers or others of limited 
means should be defrayed. The income from this 
fund, the Bishop added, has been used for the in- 
tended purpose by the Diocesan Charities. 

Other speakers of this occasion were Rev. Leo 
Ward of Notre Dame, “The Rochdale Centen- 
nial, 1944”; Rev. Hubert Durem, Westphalia, 
Iowa, “Organizing a Parish Co-op”; Rev. Martin 
Schirber, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Minn., “A B. 
C’s of Credit Unions’; Rev. Leo P. Henkel, Lin- 
coln, Ill., “Practicability and Workability of a 
Parish Credit Union”; Rev. George Hildner, Villa 
Ridge, Mo., “Obstacles Confronting a Co-opera- 
tive-minded Pastor,” and others. 


farmer may exercise control over his own eco- 
nomic salvation. The resolution goes on to say, 
the Government should institute ‘‘a system of 
rural education which, by proper choice of sub- 
jects and methods, will educate boys and girls how 
to develop good rural homes and better rural 
communities, and encourage adult education with 
the extension of rural library facilities.” 

Another clause in the resolution asks the Gov- 
ernment to favor the extension of rural electrifica- 
tion, ‘in order to lessen the burdens of the farm 
women and encourage development of home 
crafts and industries which make for self-help and 
self-sufficiency, and foster the spirit of common 
family enterprise.” 

One of the delegates, a resident of a small com- 
munity, stated that city women needed to develop 
a more sympathetic attitude toward rural women. 
“Give the rural woman your confidence and in- 
clude her in your organizations when you can,” 
she advised. 
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Praying For Peace 


Remarkable Demonstration 
ee desire for peace and the need of peace 


as a necessaty prerequisite of an enduring 
civilization are generally recognized. Everybody 
would wish the fabled Golden Age to return to 
the world, and yet men fail to establish a genuine 
peace. The fact of two world wars in a single 
generation with political leaders already hinting 
that they will be able to guarantee peace only 
“through the next generation” should make us 
sufficiently skeptical of the outcome of purely 
secular peace efforts, and make us aware of the 
pitiable plight of men who try to bring peace into 
the world through their own unaided efforts. 

“This hour demands with insistent voice,” says 
Pope Pius XII in his Christmas message of De- 
cember, 1943, “that the aims and programs for 
peace be inspired by the highest moral sense . . .” 
Two groups of Catholics have made their own 
these messages of the Popes of recent years and 
have acted upon them. The Catholics of Quincy, 
Illinois, through the initiative of the Quincy Dis- 
trict League and with the advice and assistance of 
the clergy, inaugurated in May, 1943, the Queen 
of Peace Pilgrimages. Six religious exercises con- 
sisting of prayers for peace, sermon, and Bene- 
diction were arranged in as many Catholic church- 
es in the city of Quincy and environs. Holy cards 
were distributed to the participants, bearing the 
dates of the services. The first exercises of last 
year’s Pilgrimage were greeted by inclement 
weather, but the people braved the elements to 
attend, and the churches were filled to overflow- 
ing with each successive service. The pilgrimage 

-committee worked against odds, but in the end 
succeeded in sponsoring one of the most success- 
ful religious events of its kind ever conducted in 
the city if not in the State. 

Spurred on by the favorable response accorded 
this endeavor, the Peace Pilgrimages wete repeat- 
ed in May of this year. Again a series of six ex- 
ercises were held in as many churches. A special 
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invitation was extended to all residents of the 
area, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, to attend 
the services. The third of the exercises, held at St. 
Peter’s Church on May 14th, was honored by the 
participation of Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
Bishop of Springfield, who, in Quincy for Confir- 
mation, remained to preach the sermon at the 
evening service. Commenting on the pilgrimages 
of this year the Quincy Herald Whig stated: 
“Solemnly impressive are the crowds in the ser- 
vices, such as are being held in the Quincy Catho- 
lic Churches in connection with the Queen of 
Peace Pilgrimage.” 

In the fall of 1943 the Milwaukee District 
League, an affiliate of our Wisconsin branch, 
took up the idea inaugurated by the Quincy Fed- 
eration. Five devotional exercises were arranged 
for successive Wednesdays beginning September 
29th. The prayers were recited in honor of Christ 
the King and for peace and protection of the 
men in service. It is said that about 46,000 peo- 
ple participated in the processions from church 
to church, in some cases a distance of a mile. Gen- 
erous approval of the efforts of the League was 
voiced by the Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, who spoke at the fifth sta- 
tion of the Pilgrimage, in St. John’s Cathedral on 
October 27th. 

The response on the part of the people, has, 
in all cases, been remarkable. These endeavors 
to promote peace by union in prayer cannot be 
praised too highly. Such spontaneous popular 
demonstrations of prayer and devotion repeated 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
would exert a powerful religious influence, and 
would impart to our national life that moral sense 
spoken of by the Popes, and which is so in- 
dispensable to the writing of the conditions of 
peace. Can we arouse the Catholics of the na- 
tion to this mighty effort in a prayer for peace 
crusade? Any community of two or more church- 
es can arrange a pilgrimage. There is no copy- 
right on the idea. 


It was the great fault of the philosophers of 
the French Revolution that they thought society 
could be changed over night and that the foot- 
paths trodden by generations of men could be ar- 
bitrarily altered at the whim of a political sophist. 


JAMES DEVANE 


There is no doubt that what is most likely to 
endure in present-day French reconstruction—and 
it contains certain undeniable values—is based on 
social action developed by the French Catholic 
school many years before 1941. 


Miss HELEN IswoLsky 
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Mutual Aid 
3 


A Commendable Record 


T a time when the State seems bent on re- 

leaving individuals of their obligations to 
provide for themselves and their families, the 
convention of an organization such as the Knights 
of St. George emphasizes what self help and mu- 
tual help are able to accomplish. 

The Biennial Convention of that organization 
was held at Altoona late in May. From the re- 
port submitted on this occasion to the directorate 
of the Knights of St. George by the president, Mr. 
John Eibeck, it appears the organization is doing 
more than holding its own, despite the many 
obstacles present conditions and tendencies put in 
the way of a fraternal society. With a total 
membership of 17,089, assets have been increased 
by $384,692 during the past two years. In addi- 
tion to purchases by local Branches, the organiza- 
tion has acquired war bonds for a total of $400,- 
000.00. Speaking of the organization’s war ef- 
forts, the president points to the many Red Cross 
blood banks organized by Knights-Districts and 
Branches. 

While Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 


Co-operation 


Post War Problems 
N | ILLIONS of our people hope and wish for, 


in fact demand an era of plenty after peace 
has been established as their reward for having 
promoted production on a grand scale, and for 
years of waiting for a fair deal. So certain are 
they of an economic millenium that no one dares 
doubt the possibility the people will be granted 
everything they have learned to consider their 
right to a living in accordance with American 
standards. At the same time they do not concern 
themselves with questions of an economic and 
financial nature, on the solution of which the re- 
alization of their demands so largely depends. 
And the daily and weekly press does little to en- 
lighten the masses on what Professor Walter E. 
Spahr calls the “‘delicate and vital monetary and 
fiscal phases” of our economic mechanism, to men- 
tion but one such problem. The possibility of a 
rude awakening from a dream artificially fostered 
cannot be denied. 
The leaders of the British co-operative move- 
ment wisely consider also the darker side of the 
economic situation. In the “People’s Year Book” 
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Pittsburgh wrote, he would be happy indeed to 
continue as the organization’s Supreme Spiritual 
Advisor, Most Rey. Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, and Most Rev. Francis R. Mc- 
Fadden, Bishop of the recently established Dio- 
cese of Youngstown, Ohio, granted the Knights 
their endorsement. 

Of particular interest are the statistical figures 
relative to charitable endeavors engaged in by re- 
porting Branches. It is stated that 35% of these 
affiliates of the Knights of St. George donated 
to parishes a total of $7,082.21; to Missions and 
Catholic Institutions, $1,100.46. While they gave 
$1,850.00 for Mass stipends, voluntary contribu- 
tions to members amounted to $3,413.31. 

With other words, the members of a Catholic 
fraternal are not satisfied merely to pay dues and 
to expect for themselves and their heirs certain 
benefits as a result. The meaning of charity is not 
lost to them; their membership in an organiza- 
tion such as that of the Knights stimulates their 
interest for things Catholic and their love for their 
neighbor. ; 


for 1942 Dr. Julian Huxley had stated: “Inevita- 
bly, after the war, we shall have to face a long 
period of hard work and low standards of liv- 
ing.” Writing on “The Aftermath of the War” 
in this year’s edition of the same annual, Mr. 
Arnold N. Shimmin, M.A., professor of Social 
Science, Leeds University, makes his own the 
opinion quoted. But he sees in this inescapable 
situation an opportunity for the co-operative 
movement ‘“‘to render a great service by calmly rec- 
ognizing this fact and planning accordingly.” 
“We delude ourselves,” Professor Shimmin adds, 
‘if we think we can escape the impact of an ex- 
pensive war by such devices as currency expan- 
sion or direct inflation.” 

In this connection the British sociologist ex- 
presses a warning we in our country have every 
reason to heed: 

“If anyone doubts the statement that prospert- 
ty is not born of currency manipulation let him 
recall the disastrous years between the two world 
wars. In the 1920’s there was an orgy of competi- 
tive depreciation of currencies in the struggle for 
international trade. Beggar-my-neighbor took the 
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place of normal exchange. Prices soared and 
there were bitter complaints of unfair competition 
in world markets. The ordinary controls of the 
world of commerce failed, and from ‘safeguard- 
ing’ of industries there was a quick move to regu- 
lation of trade by quotas.” 

From this summary, the writer states, he wish- 
es to make this point, “that the direct result of 
currency competition was a strong dose of eco- 
nomic nationalism. As ‘autarchy’ displaced nor- 
mal trade the volume of international trade de- 
creased and the shipping and exporting industries 
suffered heavily.” 

The co-operative movement, so the author of 
these statements thinks, can, if it will, generate a 
strong public opinion against currency deprecia- 
tion and its sequel, economic nationalism. “I 
would like to press this point,” he writes, “be- 
cause occasionally in the co-operative press I have 
seen arguments that currency is primarily a do- 
mestic affair and that if we look first to our home 
market, export trade will develop satisfactorily 
in due course.” He would be sorry to see the 
movement overtaken by a narrow economic na- 
tionalism. “It is fatally easy to lose sight of the 
international background to domestic trade. To 
drink tea or to wear a cotton garment ought to be 
a perpetual reminder of the interdependence of 
nations.” 

Professor Shimmin closes this chapter of his 
article with the statement: “If co-operation has 


Co-operators should be the last people in the 
world to help promote dependence of local in- 
stitutions on the Federal Government. But so 
strong is the influence exerted by popular ten- 
dencies that the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of Central Co-operative Wholesale, conducted at 
Superior, Wisconsin, in April, voted to support 
the Federal school hot luncheon program! 

Municipalities and other communes, counties 
and States must be in a pitiable condition should 
they really lack the ability to provide hot lunches 
for their school children, wherever it may be de- 
sirable to do so. 

The delegates to the convention also voted for 
the founding of “a progressive co-op daily 
paper,” the extension of the Co-operative Corre- 
spondence School, and the development of a re- 
tirement pension program for the benefit of em- 
ployees of theit Wholesale Society. 

The last three demands are all to the good, 
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any justification, its aim must be wteratf 
This is doubly true of the post-war world. An in- 
ternational outlook is imperative. The Atlantic 
Charter has formulated the broad principles of in- 
ternational co-operation. In direct antithesis to 
pleas of ‘ourselves first’ the declaration pro- 
nounced in favor of ‘the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.’ And the fifth article might well be 
taken as the worthy aim of International Co-oper- 
ation, for it prescribes ‘the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing for all improved labor stand- 
ards, economic adjustment, and social se- 
curity.’ ”’4) 

Uncle Sam is, to point out one potential dan- 
ger of the future, the modern Midas. What are 
we to do with this vast treasure of gold, we call 
our own? ‘The tariff laws enacted late in the 
twenties remain in effect! Most nations are to- 
day our debtors. Will we know how to use our 
economic power reasonably? An international 


currency appears a real need; politicians and fi- — 


nanciers are discussing what it is to be like. And 


the people, the mass? They live mostly in blissanee 


ful ignorance of these and other similar problems;* 


- 


although they are bound to exercise a determining. _ 


influence on our Nation’s future. Is there no 


remedy for this dangerous attitude? 


although those favoring publication of a daily” 


were possibly not aware of the difficulties an un- 
dertaking of this kind presents. 


Organized largely through the efforts of 
members of St. Joseph Society at Cotton- 
wood, Idaho, the Cottonwood Credit Union, al- 
though still in its infancy, is gaining slowly but 
surely in membership and assets. 

The number of members had increased to 100 
by the beginning of June; with total assets of over 
$1900 the amount of loans had increased to $850 
in round sum. ‘Nothing spectacular,” so we are 
told, “‘or startling, to be sure. But we are mak- 
ing some progress and hope in time to develop 
an institution which can be of real value and bene- 
fit to the community in which it operates and 
which it is intended to serve.” 


212) -Isoe, - cit: 
1944, pp. 19-20. 


The Aftermath of War. Manchester, 


A 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


PERMANENT organization of Catholic 
lawyers of Detroit and of the Archdiocese 
has been formed with the official name Detroit 
Guild of Catholic Lawyers. The constitution was 
submitted by a special committee headed by Mr. 
John W. Babcock. Officers were chosen to serve 
until the first annual election to be held in Janu- 
aty. 

The guild is the outgrowth of a series of lectures on 


Canon law conducted in recent months for the lawyers 
of Greater Detroit. 


eens have been completed for the opening 

on September 1 of the Santa Fe Catholic Ma- 
ternity Institute, a school for nurse-midwifery, to 
be conducted by the Medical Mission Sisters, 
whose motherhouse and novitiate are located at 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia. Dr. Anna Dengel, 
Mother Superior of the Medical Mission Sisters, 
in making plans for the opening, announced that 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor will provide scholarships to the Insti- 


* tute, while the New Mexico Department of Pub- 


» 


ic Health will furnish the equipment. 


» The Institute will impart the latest in nurse-midwifery 


instruction, preparing graduate nurses to conduct nor- 


* “mal deliveries and give proper care under the direc- 


tions of a qualified physician. It has been pointed out 
that an institution of this kind is particularly needed in 
New Mexico where the infant mortality is 125 per 
1,000 population, compared to a rate of fifty-one per 
‘1,000 for the United States as a whole. 


-NAUGURATION of a “Social Justice Sun- 
day” in India in accordance with the example 
set by the Catholics of Australia was suggested 
in the Clergy Monthly for February by the Arch- 
bishop of Madras, Dr. Mathias. He stated, furth- 
ermore: A “Social Week” or Triduum, “open to 
all creeds without distinction,’ would also be a 


valuable accomplishment. 


Archbishop Mathias on this occasion expressed the 
opinion: “It may not be the mission of the Church to 
provide social plans, but it is hers to lay down the 
underlying principles and give guidance in the prepara- 
tion and execution of the plans . . . The best authority 
to speak and to take a lead in such matter is the Hier- 
archy. They ate acquainted with the problems of the 
Provinces in which they live. They have studied the 
many and various social questions. They must there- 
fore speak, they must lead. The help of laymen who 
have specialized in social matters will be most valu- 
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able . . . but if the Hierarchy is not there the result will 
be very doubtful as experience has shown.” 


AX is referred to as “by far the most am- 
bitious program N.C.E.C. has undertaken up 
to this time,” has been prepared for the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Evi- 
dence Conference, to be held in Chicago from Sep- 
tember 12-14. An impressive number of quali- 
fied speakers has been chosen for the occasion, 
priests, two Sisters, and laymen of experience. 


The program has been divided into four sections, 
the first of which will deal with such questions as 
“What the N.C.E.C. is Doing”; “New Guilds and How 
They Are Operating”; “Known Results of Open-Air 
Meetings,” etc. Another part of the program is devoted 
to a discussion of ‘‘Features’”: Motor Missions, A La- 
boratory for Seminarians; Correspondence Courses in 
Religion Bring Results; The Catholic Information Cen- 
ter and How It Works. A third meeting will present 
“Demonstrations”; “A Sample Street Meeting Pre- 
sented for Dissection and Study,” etc. In addition an 
open discussion meeting will grant an opportunity of. 
debating problems such as Helping Your Membership 
and Advantages and Disadvantages of Using a Public 
Address System. 


The Governors’ Conference 


si Pepa thirty-sixth annual Conference of the 
Governors of the States and Territories of 
the United States was held in Harrisburg and in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, from May 28 through’ 
May 31. Since May 13, 1908, when its first ses- 
sion was called to order in the East Room of the 
White House by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Governors’ Conference has been a force di- 
rected at the improvement of state government, 
the development of effective methods of inter- 
state co-operation, and the furtherance of the 
ideals and purposes of the Union of the States. 

Chief concerns of this year’s Conference were the 
successful prosecution of the war and: preparations for 
the problems of the postwar period. That the war is 
first in the interest of the States may be observed by the 
character of the two non-member speakers of the Con- 
ference—the Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, 
and Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Ernest J. King, 
and the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, General George C. 
Marshall. On the other hand, postwar problems are 
now matters of great concern to the state executives, 
the addresses by the Governors, which make up the re- 
mainder of the program, being devoted largely to these 
subjects. 

_ Although the history of the Conference is considered 
tobe “one of constantly broadening interest in all 
aspects and fields of government,” the daily press takes 
little notice of its annual deliberations. 
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Wheat 


ie is said by the editors of Wheat Studies, of the 
Food Research Institute, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, that the crop year 1943-44 may 
long be remembered as the year of record diver- 
sion of wheat to non-food uses, including fuel in 
Argentina. In the United States alone, some 600 
million bushels will. be used for feed and indus- 
trial alcohol. This is more than will be ground 
for flour in the mills of our country, more than the 
total domestic wheat utilization of the other three 
exporting countries. 

A substantial portion of the wheat fed in the United 
States is coming from Canada. For the first time in 
more than a century the United States will rank as the 
second largest net importer of wheat in the world— 
surpassed only by the United Kingdom. World net 
exports seem likely to reach or exceed 500 million 
bushels this year, as compared with the wartime low 
of 360 million bushels in 1942-43, and a five-year pre- 
war average of 576 million. 


Personalia 


\VEREEs the passing of Msgr. Joseph Beck, 
whose death is reported from Switzerland, 
the Catholic world has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished champions of social action. Laboring 
hand in hand with Decurtin and Feigenwinter, he 
inaugurated and promoted Catholic social reform 
in Switzerland. One of the leaders of the Union 
de Fribourg and a professor of pastoral theology 
in the Cath. University there, Msgr. Beck exerted 
far-reaching influence on a number of generations 
of students as well as others. 

Born in 1858 in Canton Lucerne, Msgr. Beck lec- 
tured in the Seminary of his native city from 1888 to 
1891. After that he taught in the University at Fri- 
bourg. He was the author of a number of books and 
brochures, and for several years edited the Monatsschrift 
fur christl. Sozialreform, founded by Vogelsang. ‘The 


present generation should remember him as a decided 
opponent of state socialism. 


Industrial Accidents 


WENTY-ONE percent of all disabling in- 
juries in shipyards are eye cases—of which 
half are caused by flying particles becoming im- 
bedded in the eye, and one-third are cases of weld- 
er’s flash. Mote extensive use of goggles and pro- 
tective screens would prevent most of these in- 
juries. 
Much must be done to educate the workers and their 


supervisors so that they can appreciate the need for such 
safety equipment. 
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School Co-operatives 


O develop a spirit of initiative and organiza- 


aL 


well as to encourage thrift, school co-operatives 


have been set up in Venezuela. They are estab- | 


lished as associations with limited liability. 


Children are taught co-operative principles, and also } 


are given practical experience in running their co-opera- 
tives. A special service within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is responsible for the supervision and encourage- 
ment of these school co-operatives. Membership is re- 
stricted to the teachers and pupils in each particular 
school. 


Unionized Clerical and Professional Workers 


AN eighth of all clerical and professional 
workers—1,400,000—are members of na- 
tional labor unions, forming slightly over 10 per- 
cent of total union members in all industries and 
occupations. Two-thirds are employed in private 
industry, the others in Government agencies. Pro- 
portionally, organized clerical and professional 
workers in private industry and in Government 
service are about the same. 

Approximately 95 percent of the clerical and pro- 
fessional workers in the railroad industry are unionized, 
3 percent in the telephone and telegraph industries, 10 
percent in trade, 10 percent in other miscellaneous non- 
manufacturing industries, and 5 percent in manufac- 
turing establishments. Practically all white collar em- 
ployees in the Postal Service are union members con- 


trasted with 5 percent in other Federal, State, and local 
Government agencies. 


Racialism 


HE Archdiocesan Committee on Interracial 
Relations of San Antonio, Texas, has met 
with the opposition of Catholic parents. At a 
meeting called in protest against the trend of the 
movement sponsored by the Interracial Committee, 
several hundred men and women, among them 
many of the outstanding Catholics of the city, 
were present. Chairman of the meeting was 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., one of the mem- 
bers of the Archdiocesan Interracial Committee. 
According to the Southern Messenger the meeting 
showed very clearly: That Catholic laymen and laywom- 
en want every minority to be dealt with justly; that 
there is a difference between social justice and social 
equality, and that they do not intend to allow the two 
to become confused; that the laity do not like any pro- 
gram, or even tentative program, that is not explicit as 
to objective and direct as to methods to be pursued. 


tion, and to create socially useful work as |} 


} 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE TUNISIAN CONSULATE 
II. 


Bc John Howard Payne left Tunis the 
first time, the German architect had not 
received pay although he had worked on the 
American consular mansion for two years. The 
Bey referred the architect to Mr. Payne for pay- 
ment since he had been employed in his interest. 
Mr. Payne had been promised that the Bey would 
defray all expenses, but at the time of departure 
Payne had not yet received anything from the 
Bey and so was unable to pay the German archi- 
tect. To meet this obligation Payne gave the ar- 
chitect a note authorizing him to collect five hun- 
ae dollars, should the Bey eventually pay the 
ebt. 

This note was dated Paris, June 20, 1846, and 
worded thus: “I hereby request whatever agent 
for me at Tunis may collect my claim against His 
Highness the Bey for eight thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine piasters (and) twelve Car- 
oubs of Tunis with interest and expense, to pay 
into the hands of Mr. J. B. Honnegger the sum 
of five hundred Spanish dollars out of the afore- 
said sum, upon my use and account, as already 
directed to the said J. B. Honnegger, and for 
which his receipt will be regarded as a sufficient 
discharge, by (signed) John Howard Payne. 
$500.” 

Since the payment by the Bey was withheld till 
the year 1849 and Mr. Honnegger was in dire 
need of money, he received two hundred dollars 
on Payne’s note from Mr. Gaspary and another 
two hundred dollars from the Catholic bishop of 
Tunis. 

On August 22, 1847, Mr. Honegger (he signs 
thus) issued a receipt to Mr. Gaspary to this ef- 
fect: “I, the undersigned, hereby declare to have 
received from the Most Illustrious Knight Joseph 
Gaspary the sum of two hundred dollars, which 
will have to be deducted from the five hundred 
dollars which the aforesaid Mr. Gaspary (as 
Payne’s agent) will have to pay on account of 
Mr. John Howard Payne, late American Consul 
in this city (of Tunis), as it appears from his ord- 
er dated Paris, June 20, 1846, to be found at 
Mr. A. Bauceviche, as also from his letter now 
found in the hands of the Most Illustrious Bishop 
Fra Fedele da Ferrara.1) In testimony whereof 


1) The bishop mentioned was the Capuchin Bishop 


Fidelis Sutter, known in the Capuchin Order as Fra Fe- 


dele da Ferrara. Born at Ferrara on March 16th, 1796, 
he entered the Capuchin Order in October, 1816, and 


I sign J. B. Honnegger, architect. Tunis, Aug- 
ust 22, 1847.” 

When finally the Bey had paid the eight hun- 
dred dollars to the American consul S. D. Heap, 
Mr. Gaspary claimed the five hundred promised to 
the architect Honnegger. On April 29, 1850, he 
wrote at Tunis the following letter to Secretary 
of State Buchanan: “Sir. In 1846 Mr. Payne, 
Consul of the United States, drew upon me as his 
agent at Tunis an order for $500 in favor of Mr. 
Honnegger, to be paid out of the sum which I 
was to receive from the government of Tunis as 
the amount of cost for repairs done to the Con- 
sulate. I gave on account of this sum to Mr. Hon- 
negger, who was in a state of great distress, tell- 
ing him that I could not accept and pay the order 
until I had received the payment above men- 
tioned. Mr. Honnegger deposited this order in 
the hands of the Bishop residing at Tunis, who 
advanced him about $200 on account, to enable 
him to pay the rent of the house he occupied, and 
to provide for the support of his family. On the 
payment of the money due by the government of 
the Bey, I asked Mr. Heap for payment of the 
aforesaid order, and he replied that according to 
the instructions of Commodore Morgan this 
money had to be paid to the Government of the 
United States, which would dispose of it as it 
thought proper, adding that I would leave the 
order in question with him, in order that he might 
submit it to you. I asked the Bishop for the 
order, and I sent it to him [Consul Heap} accom- 
panied by a letter addressed to him under date of 
August 17, 1849, No. 1. It appears that Mr. Heap 
was not able to obtain payment for the amount 
claimed, and as the aforesaid Bishop does not 
cease to ask to have the above-mentioned order 
returned to him, or payment made of the sum 
which he had advanced, I take the liberty, Sir, to 
address you, begging you to be so kind as to take 
my claim into consideration in order that I may 
get rid of the demands which this Bishop is con- 
stantly urging upon me. I enclose herewith a 
copy of the report I have this day addressed to 
Mr. Heap upon what concerns the service I have 
the honor of being charged with in my capacity 
as agent of the Consulate General . . . To James 
Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States. 
(Signed) Giusseppe Gaspaty.” 
was three years later ordained priest. On September 
29th, 1844, he was consecrated Bishop of Tunis. In 
consequence of the French conquest of Tunisia he 


was forced to resign in 1881, and died at Ferrara on 
August 30, 1883. 
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Mr, Gaspary on November 19, 1852, sent cer- 
tified copies of Payne’s order of June 20, 1846, 
of Honnegger’s note of August 22, 1847, and of 
his letter to Buchanan of April 29, 1850, to act- 
ing Secretary of State W. Hunter as enclosures 
with his letter of the same date. He writes from 
Tunis, November 19, 1852: “I take the liberty, 
Sir, to submit for your examination my disburse- 
ment of $200 advanced on account of the draft 
for $500 of the late Mr. John Howard Payne, and 
another disbursement of an equally large sum ad- 
vanced on the part of the Bishop, who does not 
cease to ask me for payment. I will tell you now 
again, Sir, that when the Bey paid the money 
which he owed Mr. Payne, I claimed payment of 
this money according to the instructions of Mr. 
Payne, but I was answered that the money had to 
be paid to Commodore Morgan. Since Mr. Payne 
had at that time received payment of the money 
which was to be paid by the Tunisian Government 
to him, it seemed reasonable also to me that the 
Bishop as well as myself should be paid the 
money which we advanced on the note of Mr. 
Payne. I beg you, Sir, to do justice to my claim 
and to refund our disbursements which were made 
for the sole purpose of carrying out the intentions 
of the late Mr. Payne and to do a favor to the 
bearer of the note (of Mr. Payne) who just then 
had been in great financial straits. When the 
late Mr. Payne returned to this city I told him 
about this claim. He answered me that he would 
see to it that the matter would be settled. Seeing 
him to be short of money and moreover ailing al- 
most constantly, I did not dare to talk to him 
about this matter any more. I enclose in this let- 
ter the copy of the note in question, and copies 
of the receipts of the money advanced on it— 
Postscript. Since the Bishop is absent, I cannot 
enclose his receipt,’ Addressed to W. Hunter, 
acting Secretary of State in Washington, D. C. 

On January 31, 1853, Mr. Gaspary wrote from 
Tunis to the Secretary of State that he had not re- 
ceived any other letter from Washington than one 
of May 28, 1852, which arrived in Tunis about 
August 10th following. This was the first and 
only letter since Payne’s sickness and death 
(March 17, 1852), but was not an answer to 
Gaspary’s demands. Therefore, Mr. Gaspary 
wrote on January 31, 1853: “Since I do not be- 
lieve that any of my letters has been lost, I am 
writing to you again restating matters.” Mr. Gas- 
paty was correct in his surmise; all these letters 


are still preserved in the National Archives at. 


Washington. 
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Some time during the first part of 1853 the 
American Secretary of State requested Mr. Gas- . 
pary to submit a detailed statement of Payne's . 
debts. On Match 29, 1853, he sent this statement 
in a letter dated at Tunis. He writes: “I take the 
liberty to enclose the account of the debts con- 
tracted by the late Mr. Payne which you have 
asked me-to forward. The total amounts to — 
$1137.40, including the amount paid for his fu- 
neral, to wit: 


For various articles of cloth...............- $112.50 
Cost of horse bought and not paid... 75.00 
Clock bought 3.2.2 Ae eee 9.30 
Watchmaker .........4..--..------- Rs, oo as 3.50 
Wines furnished by Mr. Huc of Bor- 

deaux in. 1844200 2 ae 277.50 
Amount due to Ambrose Allegro........ 200.00 
Account of J. Bensamion..................-. 91.30 
Expense. for the funetal_........_..<. 91.00 
Acconat-of ‘Dri Bei ce 46.00 
Account of Dr. Lombroso..................-- 10.50 
Paid to the sisters who attended him 

during the whole period of his 

sickness (paid by Mr. Gaspary) 20.00 
Freightage for package from Mar- 

stile _...9 eee ee .80 


Amount claimed by the Bishop for 
money paid to Mr. Honnegger 
on account of Mr. Payne on a 
draft of $500 in part of amount 
paid by the Tunisian government 200.00 
‘Lotal cease ta ieee $1137.40 


Mr. Gaspaty, not receiving any answer to this 
letter, wrote from Tunis under date of August 
18, 1853, the following: “I take the liberty to in- 
clude here a duplicate of my report No. 18 of 
March 29th ult. and of the account which was for- 
warded. Having never received an answer to this 
report I fear that it might have been lost [it was 
not lost} and for this reason I have decided to 
send you a copy of it. Be so kind, Sir, as to tell 
me whether there are any items in the debt of the 
late Mr. Payne which could be paid by the gov- 
ernment, as the effects of the deceased which 
might be sold here [at Tunis] are insufficient to 
pay the amount in full. I must add also that Mr. 
Payne did not pay any rent during his residence 
at Tunis, and so this item has to be included also.” 

On May 5, 1853, Payne’s successor in the con- 
sulate, Mr. Nicholson, arrived in Tunis, and he 
did not take the least interest in liquidating his 
predecessor's debts. Likewise the American 
Government in Washington apparently did not 
take any steps to settle the matter. Accordingly 
Payne’s library and other effects were sold at auc- 
tion to pay at least part of his debts. 
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Republics are proverbially ungrateful. The 
desire of Payne that the German architect should 
not be “abandoned to injury or insult by those 
for whom he had toiled” was never complied 
with. What was worse, the architect did not re- 
ceive his full payment of wages. When the re- 
mains of Payne were brought to Washington in 
1883, these unpleasant things had been forgotten. 
_ The festive orator, Mr. Leigh Robinson, had even 

the audacity to blame the friends of Payne for 
auctioning his effects in Tunis to liquidate part 
of the debts. “The breath was hardly out of his 
body,” Mr. Robinson stated, ‘“‘when his furniture, 
library, works of art, and sword of office were 
seized and sold at auction for his debts. His per- 
sonal apparel even disappeared in the general 
wreck. Sad exit of one whose entrance had been 
so blithe.”*) Yet this auction took place a year 
and five months after Payne’s death. If the $800 
paid by the Tunisian government as intended for 
Payne had been applied to the purpose it was in- 
tended for, this sad spectacle might have been 
avoided. 
JOHN M. LeENHaRT, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


N account, signed D, and addressed to the 

W ahrheits-Freund, Cincinnati, from New- 
land, Wis., on November 28, 1852, states: “On 
last Sunday we had a celebration here which pro- 
vided a joyous day for friends of religion, but 
especially for us Catholics. Our new church was 
blessed by Most Rev. Bishop Henni and dedicated 
to St. Francis Borgia.” 


At a luncheon, given in honor of William 
George Bruce, K.S.G., on the occasion of his 
eighty-eighth birthday, in March, one of the 
speakers said: “No other man in Milwaukee’s 
history since Solomon Juneau has left his im- 
print upon the community in so many directions.” 
Reporting on the event, the Milwaukee Journal 
calls Mr. Bruce “publisher, author and civic pio- 
neer. 


2) Brainard, Ch. H. John Howard Payne, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch: Washington, D. C., 1885, pp. 137-138. 
Two months and twenty-one days after the remains of 
Payne had been consigned to their resting place in Oak- 
Hill Cemetery at Georgetown, D. C., the former Bishop 
of Tunis who had advanced the $200 on Payne’s note, 
_ died at Ferrara, Italy. 
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_A curator and a vice-president of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society for many years, Mr. Bruce 
presented to last year’s convention of the organi- 
zation his recollections of early Milwaukee. “It 
is the kind of sketch that only Mr. Bruce could 
write,” remarks the editor of the society’s jour- 
nal containing the charming account of his ob- 
servations of people and manners when Milwau- 
kee was young. What is indeed a highly inter- 
esting narrative of folk life is being reprinted in 
two instalments in the American-German Review, 
published by the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

Both in his “History of Milwaukee,” published 
a few years ago, and in the address referred to, 
Mr. Bruce speaks of the “Yankee hill, where the 
well-to-do Anglo-Americans lived in attractive 
homes.” But there was another hill in Milwau- 
kee, to which Mr. Bruce does not refer, known 
at the Amezsen-Berg, the ant-hill. And this ant- 
hill was in conversation referred to as the oppo- 
site of the Yankee hill, where children were not 
nearly as numerous as on the Amessen-Berg, popu- 
lated by Germans. 

The writer frequently heard members of the 
group, known as the Forty-Eighters, refer to both 
of these hills in the early seventies of the last 
century, and to the ant-hill always in an amused 
manner. 

Mr. William George Bruce is a life member 
of the CV. 


On December 15th, 1867, in Cooper Institute, 
the once famous public hall in New York City, 
Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, O.M.C., Rector of the at 
that time new German Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, Pitt St., delivered a lecture in the in- 
terest of the Catholic Central Verein. The news- 
paper announcing the event stated that Mr. Philip 
Loesch had promised the co-operation of his band 
for the occasion. ‘Tickets at fifty cents were to 
be had “‘in all Catholic bookstores and in the eve- 
ning at the office in the entrance.” 

The lecturer was the noted Capuchin, Fr. Bona- 
veture Frey, beloved of the pioneer generation of 
Catholic Germans in our country. Born at Har- 
deren in Switzerland, June 12, 1831, he was or- 
dained on June 14th, 1854. An indefatigable 
worker, who had arrived in the United States on 
Sept. 2nd, 1856, Fr. Bonaventure went to his re- 
ward on July 4th, 1912. His appointment to Our 
Lady of Sorrows, in Stanton St., New York City, 
was dated Mar. 31, 1867. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Suess, Adolph B. Sketches of the Life of Rev. Charles 
Nerinckx. Buechler Publ. Co., Belleville, 
Ill., 1948. 89 p. P.c. 50 cts., cloth $1.00. 


A Peace Agenda for the United Nations. A Report 
of the Post-War World Committee. Cath. 
Assn. for Internat. Peace, Wash., 5, D. C., 
1943. P.c., 40 p. Price 10 cts. 


Marquis, M. G.-E. Le role du gerant municipal. Eocle 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1943. P. c., 32 
p. Price 15 sous. 


Levy, Rosalie Marie. Thirty Years With Christ. An 
Autobiography. Privately publ. N. Y., 1943. 
Cloth, 246 p. Postpaid $2.10. 


La Tempérance régle de vie. Compte rendu des Cours 
et Conferences. Semaines Sociales du Can- 
ada, XXe Session. Salaberry-de-Valleyfield, 
1948. Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 
1943. PB. c., 215 p. Prices $1.50. 


Biskupek, Rev. Aloysius, 8.V.D. Subdeaconship. Con- 
ferences on the Rite of Ordination. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. Cloth, 301 p. 
Price $2.50. 


Beckman, Peter, O.S.B. The Catholic Church on the 
Kansas Frontier 1850-1877. A Dissertation. 
Cath. Univ. of A., Wash., D. C., 1948. p.c., 
168 p. 

Blied, Rev. Benjamin J., Ph.D. Austrian Aid to Ameri- 
can Catholics, 1830-1860. Privately publ. 
St. Francis, Wis., 1944. Cloth, 205 p. Price 
$2.50. 


Reviews 


Brauer, Theodore, Ph.D., and Others. 
ciples in a Catholic School. 
Louis, Mo. $2.50. 
HE struggle in a world of false liberalism and 
of totalitarianism to maintain a correct balance 
amongst the many branches of learning, religious and 
profane, is difficult in the extreme. True educators al- 
ways welcome plans for better co-ordination. Here we 
have such a plan, but what is more important it is found- 
ed on a firm rock of Christian thought, the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint, Doctor of the Church and Pa- 
tron of Christian Schools. Eight centuries have applied 
the acid test to this extraordinary system of learning. 


The book is composed of nine essays by several pro- 
fessors of the College of St. Thomas at St. Paul, Minn. 
Naturally, the diversity of authorship introduces va- 
riety of style. Quite unique is the essay on the Saint’s 
method of study. A few quotations will point the les- 
son he would teach. “Be slow to speak, and slower 
still in frequenting places of talk.” A plea for silent 
concentration. “Cherish the purity of your heart.” 
There are no other such enemies to study as uncontrolled 
passions. ‘““Pray ceaselessly.” Repeatedly does St. 
Thomas attribute his phenomenal success in study large- 
ly to prayer. 

“First Principles,’ “Modern Philosophy,” “Economic 
Thought,” “Political Science” and ‘Modern Science” 
. ate titles of essays that bespeak the matter of content. 
However, the essay of greatest length and greatest im- 
portance today, I think, is entitled Person and Society. 


Thomistic Prin- 
Herder Co., St. 
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It should be humiliating to our age of enlightenment 
with a second world war as the fruit of its new phi- : 
losophy, to read this sound evaluation of the nature of 
man and society and their true relationship. St. Thomas 
gives the correct prescription for treating the fatal dis- 
eases of modern society, exaggerated liberalism and | 
stark totalitarianism. Both have their roots in the same 
false concept of the nature of man. Individual man is 
the master-piece of God’s earthly creation, but he re- 
mains nonetheless a creature still, bound by the norms 
God established for his direction. His liberty to do 
the will of God is not a license to set up his own stand- 
ards, as the liberal school contends. This extreme 
naturally leads to the other, totalitarianism, a system 1n 
which a human, the dictator, makes of himself a god 
and of all others slaves. This chapter puts the supreme 
values back in proper proportion by stressing the state- 
ments of the Angelic Doctor. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Fichter, Joseph H., S.J. James Laynez Jesuit. St. 
Louis. B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. vii+ 
299. Price $3.00. 

The biography of this prominent theologian whose 
life extended from 1512 to 1565 necessarily casts 
light on four important events which are interrelated: 
the Reformation, the origin of the Society of Jesus, the 
Council of Trent, and the Counter-reformation. The 
author, however, did not forget that he was writing a | 
biography and ramble as length into the history of the 
century which abounded in intricate dogmatic and po- 
litical controversies. He has kept Laynez in the fore- 
ground throughout even though he has not given 
enough intimate details to create in the reader the illu- 
sion of having lived with Laynez in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The reading of the book has been facilitated by 
the insertion of topical sub-titles on almost every page. 
If the book were intended solely for scholars it would 
abound in foot notes, but, despite its semi-popular na- 
ture, the reviewer thinks that statements such as fees 
having been charged for confession (p. 50) should be 
documented. 


Father Fichter takes up interesting items such as 
Laynez’ Jewish ancestry, his oratorical ability to which 
was joined a dislike for writing, his bitter controversy 
with the Dominican Melchior Cano, and his gradual 
realization that winning arguments does not always con- 
vert opponents. The book also gives sidelights such 
as the public charitable work of the Jesuits in Trent 
during the council, the petty quarrels of churchmen for 
precedence, the attempt to organize a female branch of 
the Society of Jesus, the means that were used to re- 
habilitate prostitutes, and the relations between the 
Jesuits and the papacy. 

This work in a difficult field has lasting value. Many 
similar studies will be needed before the English speak- 
ing world will understand adequately the religious up- 
heaval of the sixteenth century. 


REV. BENJAMIN J. BLIED 
St. Francis Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 
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Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Protector, Most Rev. Joh 1 
Archbishop of St. Louis. ohn J. Glennon, D.D., 


President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 
Roe coset, Joseph B. Engelmeyer, Quincy, 


Third Vice-President, Will H. Hellhake, Springfield, Il. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 


Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo. 


Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, _Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; 
A. W. Miller, M.D., Indianapolis; Cyril J. Furrer, 
St. Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J.; Harry 
Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New 
York; Charles W. Gerhard, Philadelphia. 

Members-at-Large of the Executive Committee: Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa.; Edward F. Kirchen, San 
Francisco; Frank W. Schwartz, Detroit; J. J. Baum- 
gartner, Strasburg, N. D.; Theo. J. Arnold, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heck- 
enkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Omaha, 
Nebr. (on leave with the armed forces); John P. Pfeif- 
fer, San Antonio, Tex.; August Sprinvob, Milwaukee, 


Aue F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, 
0. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3885 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 

Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 


ae later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
ion. 


NATIONAL AND STATE CONVENTIONS 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and National 
Catholic Women’s Union: St. Paul, Minn., August 
19-22. 

Cath. State League and CWU of Texas: Castroville, 
August 29-30. 

CU and CWU of Arkansas: Paris, Sept. 3. 

CV and CWU of New York: New York City, 
Sept. 3-4. 

CV and CWU of Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Sept. 
9-11. 

CU and CWU of Missouri: St. Louis, Sept. 17-19. 

Central Society and CWU of New Jersey: Passaic, 
Sept. 19. 


St. Paul Convention Program 


IY ETELE not all preparations for the convention of 
the CV and NCWU, to be conducted at St. Paul 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-second of August, 
had been completed when the Local Convention Com- 
mittee met on June 30, it appeared from the reports 
submitted to the meeting by the various subcommit- 
tees that the program was well in hand, and that with 
little effort all preparations for the event should be 
arranged for before long. a. 

It is intended to invite all Catholic societies of 
St. Paul to participate in the parade from the Junior 
Pioneer Hall to the Cathedral on Sunday morning. It 
is in this hall the customary rally of delegates of both 
organizations will be held, while the Pontifical High 
Mass will be celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral, begin- 
ning at eleven o'clock. The celebrant will be Most 


Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, who as 
long ago as 1913 participated in our convention, con- 
ducted at Pittsburgh in that year. 

On the afternoon of the same day the Civic Demon- 
stration will be held in the hall referred to. The prin- 
cipal address of the occasion is to be delivered by the 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
who will present a comprehensive review of so timely 
a subject as this: 

‘Nationalism and Internationalism: A Christian In- 
terpretation.” | 

It is certain, the attention of the American people 
will be focused more and more on what our relations 
with other nations of the world are going to be in the 
future. It is therefore the Catholics of the country 
should express themselves in terms of policy and also 
state the sound principles on which the former must 
rest if any program of reconstruction is to possess last- 
ing value. The Archbishop of St. Paul, Most Rev. 
John Gregory Murray, who on so many occasions has 
proven himself a friend of the CV and NCWU, will 
deliver the closing address of the afternoon. 

An innovation has been introduced into the program 
by the St. Paul Committee by arranging for a Eucha- 
tistic Hour on Saturday morning, to be conducted in 
the Church of the Assumption, a land mark of the city. 
On the evening of the same day the officers of both 
organizations will be guests of the Committee at a sup- 
per, to be served in the Junior Pioneer Hall. Mr. J. M. 
Aretz will act as toastmaster. 

The customary meetings of the Committee on Social 
Action, Business Meetings, etc., are scheduled in ac- 
cordance with the program of the Springfield Conven- 
tion of 1943. The Mission Exhibit will be opened 
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on Saturday by the President of the NCWU, Mrs. Lohr, 
in the Hotel St. Paul, which has been chosen as the of- 
ficial headquarters. However, a separate meeting will 
be arranged for the officers of those national Catholic 
fraternal societies which, in the course of the past few 
years, have affiliated with the CV. All in all it is to be 
a “working convention,” participated in by serious- 
minded men and women, who are aware of the demands 
the present and the near future make on them. 


Illinois Still Holds to May 


OR a number of reasons some of our State Branch- 

es formerly conducted annual conventions in May. 
At present the Catholic Union of Illinois is the only 
organization of the kind which still adheres to this 
olicy. This year’s meeting was conducted at Breese, 
Ill., on Saturday and Sunday, May 20 and 21, in St. 
Augustine’s parish. Although the number of attend- 
ing delegates did not reach the representation of a few 
decades ago, there was evidence of earnest desire on 
the part of officers and delegates to go forward and to 
secure the future of the organization. The encourage- 
ment granted them by Most Rev. Henry J. Althoff 
proved exceedingly helpful. 

One of the leading results of the deliberations at 
Breese was the decision to publish a newsy monthly or 
quarterly Bulletin. The idea was first proposed by the 
president, Mr. Joseph Engelmayer, and after due con- 
sideration was adopted when several priests and capa- 
ble lay-men volunteered their aid for editorial and pub- 
lication work. Mr. Fred Foppe, of Breese, was selected 
as chairman of the committee instructed to initiate this 
new venture. If well planned and well written this 
bulletin will stimulate greatly the interest of the mem- 
bers in the activities of affiliated societies and the State 
Branch itself. 

While a spirited executive meeting was held on Fri- 
day evening, the convention proper opened on Satur- 
day morning with Highmass at St. Dominic’s church. 
At the business sessions which followed, the President 
of the CU presented his annual message, and the finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer their reports. Distinct prog- 
tess was shown both financially and as to membership, 
as four new societies were received into the Union dur- 
ing the past year. The legislative committee was heard 
from in the written report of the chairman, Mr. F. W. 
Heckenkamp, who was unable to be present. Accounts 
were also submitted by the presidents of individual so- 
cieties regarding such matters as concerned the joint 
meeting. It was decided to print the proceedings of 
the convention and distribute these reports among the 
societies, and also to issue a special condensed account 
of the convention to all Catholic and other interested 
newspapers in the State, and also to some in the na- 
tion. Rev. Walter Fasnacht, of St. Benedict's parish, 
Chicago, read the resolutions as chairman of the com- 
mittee in his usual forceful manner. Special recognition 


was accorded by the convention to Mr. Fred. A. Gilson, . 


who completed thirty years in the office of Recording 
Secretary of the CU of Illinois. This record is unique 


in the annals of the CU of Illinois, and unequalled in ~ 


the history of other branches of the CV, and even in 
that of the parent organization. 
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At a meeting of the CU and CWU members held on 


Saturday evening at St. Augustine’s parish Rev. Bernard : 
Hilgenberg presided. Rev. A. Eckert, pastor of St.: 
Augustine’s, spoke words of welcome and ptaised the 


pioneers of the parish for what they contributed to its 


development. 


Mr. Bernard Lutz, of St. Louis. His subject was the 


aims and accomplishments of the CV, the NCWU and. 


the Central Bureau in the course of years since 1855. 
Sunday was entirely devoted to religious services, the 
banquet and the mass meeting. At 10 A. M. a solemn 
Pontifical Highmass was celebrated in St. Augustine’s 
church by the Most Rev. Henry J. Althoff, protector of 
the CU and CWU of Illinois. Rev. Walter Fasnacht 
preached the sermon. His subject was the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the part our societies should assume 
in this union of ali in Christ. Following the church 
service, a banquet was served in the hall by the ladies 
of the parish. Fr. John Brockmeier, editor of the 


Western Catholic, Springfield, Ill., spoke forcibly on — 
“Catholic Action Work in the Realm of the Catholic | 


Central Society and the affiliated State Unions.” 

At the mass meeting on Sunday afternoon Fr. John 
Brockmeier presided. Owing to the absence from the 
city of Mayor A. J. Appel, his address to the meeting 
was presented by Mr. A. O. Niehof. Mr. B. E. Lutz, 
of St. Louis, addressed the audience on a decidedly 


The chief speaker of the evening was — 


timely subject: ‘“Back to Christ and the Peace to Come.” 


The second speaker was Rev. L. J. Fallon of Kenrick 
Seminary, St. Louis, who discoursed on the ways and 
means of “Back to Christ in a Modern Manner.” His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Henry J. Althoff, in conclu- 
sion spoke words of sound advice. Admonishing his 
listeners to consider seriously their duties in the Back 
to Christ movement, he addressed a special word to the 
women to take up the battle against the present degrad- 
ing and suggestive fashions in dress. “Your organiza- 
tions have passed excellent resolutions in this regard,” 
said Bishop Althoff, “‘but J have not heard of any group 
of women who has proclaimed a crusade against these 
indecent styles...” The Bishop of Belleville told his 
audience women should oppose the prevailing pagan 
mentality by fostering proper attire on all occasions. 
At home, on the streets, at work in stores, shops or 
factories, but above all in the house of God, which they 
should enter in the spirit of humility and reverence. 


After the mass meeting the delegates marched back 
to St. Dominic’s church for solemn installation of the 
officers, conducted by Rev. Bernard Hilgenberg, where 
finally novena services and benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament were conducted. The following are the offi- 
cers elected for the coming year: J. B. Englemeyer, 
Quincy, president; Fred Foppe, Breese, first vice-presi- 
dent; August Holtgrave, Breese, second vice-president ; 
George Stoecker, Chicago, corresponding and financial 
secretary; Fred Gilson, Chicago, recording secretary; 
Julius Wiese, Joliet, treasurer. | Executive committee: 
Rev. W. L. Fasnacht, Chicago; Rev. A. J. Stengel, 
Quincy; Frank Becherer and Caspar Siekman, E. St. 
Louis; Barney Meyer, Chicago, and Jos. Leyendecker, 
Springfield. 

The women’s group retained the same officers for the 
ensuing year. 
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The Connecticut Convention 


PoLLowine the custom of the last two years of 

holding a restricted one-day gathering, officers and 
delegates of the CV of Connecticut met for their 57th 
Annual meeting along with the 18th Annual conven- 
tion of the CWU, Connecticut Branch, on Sunday, June 
11th, in St. Boniface’s Parish, New Haven. 

Assembling in the parish hall on Sunday morning, 
the delegates heard words of welcome from Chairman 
George Breuler, and from Rey. John A. Heller, Spir- 
itual Director of the women’s group and Pastor of the 
parish. Mayor John W. Murphy of the city of New 
Haven addressed the meeting as did Mrs. Erma Mann, 
president of the New Haven branch of the CWU. Na- 
tional presidents Mr. William Siefen and Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr were introduced at this joint meeting of 
the two societies. Mr. Charles Frey, President of the 
CV of Connecticut, and Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager, 
President of the State CWU, delivered their annual 
messages on this occasion. 

Following the mass meeting, the members marched 
in a body to St. Boniface Church where the Solemn 
Highmass was celebrated by Fr. Heller. Rev. Arthur J. 
Heffernan, Asst. Director of Catholic Schools in Con- 
necticut, delivered the sermon. 

At the executive session of the CV, held in the aft- 
ernoon—conducted before the general business ses- 
sion—officers rendered account of the work accom- 
plished during the past year. Both meetings proved 
profitable and stimulating. Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, 
Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, Conn., and Spir- 
itual Director of the men’s group, addressed the meet- 
ing. 

New impetus was given the collection of funds for 
a burse to be presented to the Bishop of Hartford as 
intended for the St. Thomas Seminary. Most Rev. 
Maurice Francis McAulife has on so many occasions 
proven himself a friend and benefactor of the Connec- 
ticut Branch of the CV, that its officers and members 
feel constrained to demonstrate their affection and ap- 
preciation by contributing toward the education of 
priests for the Diocese, which the Bishop has so much 
at heart. 


Minor League Meetings 


Tt St. John’s Society of St. Joseph’s Church, Honey 
Creek, Texas, was host to the Southwestern and 
Western districts of the Catholic State League at a meet- 
ing held on Sunday, June 18th. Principal speaker on 
the occasion was Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., profes- 
sor of sociology at St. Mary’s University. 

In the course of his address on ‘The Christian Fami- 
ly” the speaker proposed to his audience to study the 
advisability of establishing a marital clinic in San An- 
tonio. Such a clinic was established with considerable 
success in the Diocese of Wichita in 1943, the speaker 
said, and the results of it were described at the national 
Catholic Family Life conference in Washington last 
March. i 

The purpose of such a clinic would be to assist per- 


sons who contemplate marriage, and also to aid in the 


Ys Le 


smoothing out of marital difficulties which may have 
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developed. It was proposed that on the staff of such 
a clinic would be a priest, doctor, lawyer, banker, psy- 
chiatrist, registered nurse, and a social worker. 

Other interesting suggestions were given by the 
speaker on self-study and self-criticism on the part of 
husband and wife which would make marital union 
more agreeable. A word of counsel was also given as 
to manner on instructing children in sex matters. 

President of the Southwestern district of the Catho- 
lic State League is Joseph A. Kraus. Affiliated socie- 
ties represented at the meeting were Harper, Fredericks- 
burg, New Braunfels, Rockne, D’Hanis, Castroville, and 
LaCoste; St. Joseph’s and St. Elizabeth’s societies of 
San Antonio, and the host to the meeting, St. John’s, 
Society of Honey Creek. 


Emphasizing that the knowledge of the Catholic re- 
ligion obtained from the school catechism should al- 
ways be added to, Fr. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., speak- 
ing at the July meeting of the District League of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, urged a continuous im- 
provement of our knowledge of Catholic doctrine and 
practice by means of study and discussion groups. 

The meeting was held in St. Anthony's Parish, with’ 
President Arthur H. Hanebrink presiding. Fr. Poppy 
pointed out that most Catholics are aware of the Ten 
Commandments of God and the six precepts of the 
Church, but not too many know that there are many 
“canons” of the Church that apply to our conduct and 
activities. In the discussion Rev. Joseph Lubeley, spir- 
itual director of the League, and members of the audi- 
ence took part, along with the speaker. A number of 
the canons of the Church that apply to our activities, 
and some of her laws, intended to safeguard faith and 
morals, such as those pertaining to marriage, educa- 
tion and reading, were considered. 

State Secretary Cyril J. Furrer spoke briefly on the. 
transportation arrangements and cost of travel incidental 
to attendance at the national Convention in St. Paul in 
August. A good-sized delegation from Missouri is as- 
sured, according to the speaker. Mr. Furrer also spoke 
about the drive for Life and In Memoriam member- 
ships in the Central Verein now in progress. Five life 


_memberships have been secured in the State during the 


past year, and the CU of Missouri have inaugurated a 
drive to place the name of the deceased Mr, Frank 
Scheffer, former secretary of the CU of Missouri and 
untiring worker for the cause, on the In Memoriam 
membership list. A collection was taken up at the end 
of the meeting, intended for this purpose. 
The President of the District League of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, Mr. Arthur Hanebrink, was chos- 
en to represent the organization at the St. Paul Conven- 
tion. Plans are being made for the sixth annual Day 
of Recollection sponsored by the League, to be con- 
ducted probably in the month of November. St. 
Monica’s Parish at Creve Coeur will be host to the next 
meeting, to be held on Sunday afternoon, July 30th. 


“T believe,” writes Mr. Chas. Schweickert, “I enjoy 
the proud distinction of being a subscriber of S/R ever 
since it was begun, with the title Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, in 1907 or 1908. I believe the fact is 
also a tribute to the editors of your journal.” 
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Newark Solicits 1945 Convention 


ARLY in June members of both organizations, the 

Central Society and the NCWU, met in St. Peter’s 
school hall, Newark, for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of inviting next year’s convention of our or- 
ganizations to Newark. The meeting was preceded by 
solemn vesper services, conducted in the church; bene- 
diction was given by the pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. 
Thimmes, assisted by the Rev. Frs. Ethelbert Mai, S. 
V.D., and W. Heimbuch. 

It was Fr. Heimbuch, Spiritual Adviser, who pre- 
sented the matter to the meeting, saying he did so af- 
ter carefully considering all angles and all phases of 
the problem. He stated he had called the matter to 
the attention of His Excellency, Archbishop Thomas J. 
Walsh, who, in his reply, approved the convention of 
out organizations should be conducted in his episcopal 
city next year. Thoroughly discussed by those present, 
the meeting finally voted the invitation should be ten- 
dered the CV and the NCWU at Saint Paul. But this 
was not done until the hotel committee had reported its 
findings regarding available hotel facilities in. Newark, 
which were found ample. 

So genuinely interested are our members in Newark 
and New Jersey in the contemplated convention that 
already a Convention News Bulletin has been published. 
According to this source, the convention committee has 
held its first meeting, attended by Fr. Heimbuch and 
representatives of the CWU of Hudson and Essex coun- 
_ ties, and also by delegates of the following parishes: St. 

Ann’s, St. Augustine’s, St. Benedict’s, St. Mary’s and St. 
Petet’s, all of Newark; St. Joseph and Holy Family par- 
ishes of Union City; St. Michael’s of Elizabeth, and the 
Kolping Society of Newark. Moreover, on this occa- 
sion a number of donations were made to the conven- 
tion fund, and services offered by some of the mem- 
bers present. 

From the same source we learn that Rev. Fr. Heim- 
buch, pastor of St.. Ann’s church at Newark, was privi- 
leged to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his or- 
dination. Felicitations were extended to him by the 
meeting referred to. 


List of Life Members Augmented 


T is indeed desirable the number of individual mem- 

bers in the CV should be augmented. There is a 
large number of men, not now in any Catholic organi- 
zation, interested in a program such as ours. To gain 
their co-operation has been the intention of the CV for 
a number of years. The list of life members testifies 
to the correctness of our contention, inasmuch as they 
contribute a substantial sum as a fee with the intention 
of perpetuating the Central Bureau. 


In recent months the efforts of Mr. August Springob, 
who was charged by the Springfield convention with the 
obligation of extending the roster of life members, have 
borne fruit. No less than nine life members were added 
to the list. 

In three cases a life membership was presented to 
that many priests by organizations affiliated with the 
CV. St. Boniface Society of Pueblo, Colorado, whose 
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President is Marshal of our organization, presented 
Very Reverend Aloysius J. Miller with a life member- 
ship. Curiously, another St. Boniface Society of She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, made the same offer to Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Philip Dreis on the occasion of his golden 
sacerdotal jubilee. Somewhat is advance of the event 
of his jubilee, the CU of Illinois at its recent annual 
meeting conducted at Breese, decided the organization 
should offer a life membership to Rev. B. Hilgenberg, 
who has for a long time served the organization as 
spiritual advisor. In San Francisco two of our faith- 
ful members, Mr. Louis Schoenstein and Mr. August 
Petry, decided that once and for all they would be in- 
corporated in the CV as life members. The same de- 
cision was reached by Mr. Otto Jaeger, of Long Island 
City, N. Y., Mr. George Ahr, of Irvington, N. J., and 
Mr. Victor F. Ridder, publisher of the New York Staats- 
zeitung Herold. To-all of these names was added that 
of Rev. Arthur J. Stengel, of Quincy, Il., who for a 
number of years gave devoted service to the NCWU 
branch of Illinois, and to the Quincy District League. 


If we were asked to name the members of the faith- 
ful Old Guard, the men who stood by the CV forty 
years ago and helped to make possible the new course, 
we would be certain to enumerate the late Mr. Jacob 
Kornely, of Milwaukee. We are happy therefore to be 
able to report that his son, Mr. Ray Kornely, had the 
name of his worthy father inscribed on the In Memori- 
am tablet of the Central Verein: 


It is to be hoped that both lists will be lengthened 
in the course of the next few months. 


Keeping in Touch with the Absent Ones 


| HAVE received The Messenger and have read it 

three times!”” Thus writes a young man in the armed 
forces in Italy to his pastor, indicating the interest and 
enthusiasm with which he receives news from his par- 
ish. The pastor referred to is the Rt. Rev. A. T. Strauss, 
of St. Peter's Parish, St. Charles, Mo., and Spiritual Di- 
rector of the NCWU. 

The parish societies are co-operating in sending out 
this monthly mimeographed letter, The Messenger, to 
some 300 members of St. Petet’s in the armed forc- 
es. The articles are written by the pastor and his as- 
sistants. Along with one issue were sent copies of the 
CB pamphlet “The Name of God.” The work of ad- 
dressing and keeping the list of addresses up-to-date is 
done by the Legion of Mary group. The cost of post- 
age is defrayed by the Young Men’s Dramatic Club of 
the parish. 

Such simple but effective methods of keeping in con- 
tact with parishoners in the armed services are already 
in operation in many parishes and should be generally 
adopted. These efforts will sow the seeds of vital in- 
terest for parish life among the men now away from 
home, and from such seed much good may develop. 
Then too the encouragement that comes to these ab- 
sentees from the knowledge that they have roots and 
traditions somewhere in the world, thrown as they are 
to farthest points of the earth, is an invaluable aid to 
them in their hardships. 


In Aid of Chaplains 


D ISTRIBUTION of literature to the men in service 
continues. There is not a day does not bring re- 
quests for our leaflets or for supplies of another kind. 

The request addressed to the Bureau by the Post 
Chaplain of a larger induction center, Major N. N., a 
non-Catholic, is characteristic of many other letters of 
this kind: 

“Please send me 1500 copies of Guide Right: Funda- 
mental Tactics of Warfare Against an Insidious Enemy 
for the men at Fort XYZ. The booklets will be dis- 
tributed to the Chaplains here and in turn to the sol- 
diers. The publication is very helpful, and indeed a 
very enlightening one. On behalf of the Officers, Chap- 
Jains, soldiers and myself, I thank you in advance for 
the booklets.” 

Within a week we received from the same source a 
request for another thousand copies of ‘‘Guide Right”; 
on this occasion we were also asked for 500 copies of 
the brochure “The Name of God.” 

Writing from a University Center a Chaplain stated: 

“Please rush to us 100 pamphlets ‘Guide Right.’ 
We feel that the servicemen will appreciate copies of 
this publication greatly.” 

Quite a few chaplains write from over sea asking for 
our publications. Of particular interest is the commu- 
nication of the chaplain stationed at the 303rd Station 
Hospital located somewhere in Europe: “Please send me 
at your earliest convenience 500 copies of the pamphlet, 
“Guide Right.’ ”’ 

But the contents of all letters received from chap- 
Jains are summarized in the communication written on 
July 4th at an Army Air Force Base Unit in Texas: 

“We thank you so much for your leaflets which we 
received a few days ago. We are delighted with the 
pamphlet ‘On Guard,’ and believe it will be greatly 
helpful to the men on this Base. We would also be 
glad to have copies of ‘My Sunday Missal’ for which 
we have had requests, and which should arrive here 
soon. It is a blessing to know that we can rely on you 
to supply us with these printed specialized aids so help- 


ful in reaching our service men.” 


Similarly our work for the prisoners of war is car- 
ried on to the extent possible. The fact that the in- 
mates of a large number of camps have been split into 


groups and sent out as work squads makes contact diffi- 
cult, but it also increases the need for reading matter, 


because prisoners sent to distant parts leave behind 
books, musical instruments, etc., etc. 

The letter addressed to us by the chaplain of a POW 
camp, located in Massachusetts, will appear somewhat 
curious at first. He writes: “Your shipment of Polish 
literature has arrived in good order.” This is the ex- 
planation. In this particular camp the American chap- 
Jain discovered German prisoners of Polish origin, and 
also prisoners from the Southern Tyrol, whose mother 
‘tongue is Italian. Having received from us German 
books, he made known his wants, and we were able to 
‘supply Polish books and pamphlets by calling on the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union with headquarters in Chi- 
ied 


fea 
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cago. In answer to our communication, asking whether 
it would be possible to aid us in this regard, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Miecislaus Haiman, replied: 

“I am mailing you two packages of books and pam- 
phlets in Polish for the use of Polish prisoners of war 
in camps in this country. This is what I was able to 
gather at the moment. I hope that this will be satis- 
factory, and that the books will pass the censorship and 
the Chaplain will find them useful.” Three hundred 
sixty-six Polish books and pamphlets were released by 
the office of censorship to the Chaplain. 

German books, preferably books of a better type in- 
tended for serious-minded people, are greatly in demand. 
Characteristic of many letters received from chaplains 
serving in PW camps is the one from which we quote: 

“I am very grateful for what you have been doing to 
help us. It is not easy to acquire German literature 
and prayer books at the present time, and I am sure 
you understand why I turned to you.” 

The communication closes with the assurance: “When 
I return to civilian life I'll always remember the Cen- 
tral Bureau as one who ‘never lets a fellow down.’ ” 


A Noble Event 


T the memorial Mass celebrated in the National 

Cemetery at Arlington, Va., on Sunday, May 28th, 
the CV and the NCWU were again represented by 
Presidents William Siefen and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr. 
There were present also members of our organization 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut and New 
York. 

The Celebrant at the solemn Military Field Mass was 
the Bishop of Hudson Bay, Alaska, the Most Rev. Ar- 
sene Turquetil. The sermon was delivered by Msgr. 
James H. Griffiths. At the luncheon tendered every 
year to the Bishop and all officiating clergy and other 
guests, the President of the CV was called upon to 
speak in the name of all organizations of men present, 
as the representative of the oldest organization of Ca- 
tholic laymen in the country. After the ceremonies 
our members had the opportunity to view again the 
bronze plaque in the trophy room at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier which bears the emblem of the CV 
and the NCWU, and was presented last year amid 
solemn ceremonies by our national Presidents, Mr. Wil- 
liam Siefen and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr. 

Since the commemorative services were held on Pente- 
cost Sunday, Msgr. Griffiths, the speaker at the memorial 
Mass, drew a picture of the astounding contrast between 
the awful vision of modern mechanized aerial warfare 
and the fire from heaven which descended in a dozen 
leaping tongues on the apostles on Pentecost. He added 
in part: “This feast marks the official inauguration of 
the redemptive or liberating mission of the Church. It 
marks the D-Day of Christianity, when the Apostles, 
the Commandos of Christ, set their faces toward the 
horizons of the world, following the four winds toward 
the blood-red sunset of martyrdom which was journey’s 
end for each of them...” 
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Willibald Eibner Remembers the Bureau 


URING his lifetime the late Mr. Willibald Eib- 
ner, for a number of years President of the Cen- 
tral Verein, frequently spoke of the Bureau and always 
contributed toward sustaining its program. But never 
a word did he say our institution would be remembered 
in his will. The donation of $500 transmitted to the 
Bureau by his son, Mr. Aloys Eibner, of New Ulm, 
Minn., came therefore in the manner of a surprise. 
With characteristic liberality the deceased left the 
decision of what use should be made of the money to 
the Bureau’s officers. It was decided, of course, to add 
the amount to the expansion fund as a perpetual re- 
minder of this man’s love for the Central Verein and 
its foundation. 


Generous Gifts for the CV Library 


AN unusually large number of valuable books were 
added to the CV Library in recent months. A copy 
of the History of the Archdiocese of Boston, in three 
volumes, just published, came as the gift of Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, Auxiliary to the late Archbishop 
of Boston and at present Administrator of the Arch- 
diocese. From Msgr. John S. Mies, of Detroit, we re- 
ceived a complete set of his parish messenger, Rosary 
News-Lite, bound in cloth. Publications of this kind 
are particularly valuable for a collection such as outs. 
Complete sets of excellent editions of the works of 
Darwin, of Spencer, etc., were donated by Mr. Otto L. 
Spaeth, of Dayton, Ohio. All in all the Library ob- 
tained from this source seventy volumes. 

An astonishingly well assorted lot of valuable books 
constituted the library of the late Msgr. Francis J. 
Schaefer, at one time rector of St. Paul Seminary. This 
collection is rich in works on church history, law, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, etc., etc. Many of the volumes 
are in French, while others are in Italian. That this 
collection, of over two thousand books, should go to 
the CV for its Library was stipulated in Msgr. Schaefer’s 
will. 

Students of the history of Socialism in the United 
States will be grateful to Mr. David Goldstein, of Bos- 
ton, for having donated a collection of brochures, con- 
vention proceedings, etc., etc., published by Socialists 
in our country. Material of this kind may be plentiful 
for a time, but before long pamphlets, etc., are dissi- 
pated, and after that difficult to discover when wanted 
for purpose of research. 

Nor must we forget to mention an almost daily con- 
tributor to our Library, the Hon. John J. Cochran, Mem- 
ber of Congress, who has helped us to develop what 
is probably one of the richest collections of pamphlets 
on all manner of subjects of public import in the Mid- 
dle West. His personal interest in the Library has been 
invaluable. 

The CV Library in St. Louis is unique in more re- 
spects than one, due in large part to the many donations 
it has received from friends of the organization. To 
all of them the organization has every reason to be 
grateful. 
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Let Us Rejoice! 


VEN before we have been able to report in SJR | 

that the name of Very Rev. Aloysius J. Miller, | 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Pueblo, Colorado, had 
been added to the roster of our Life Members, he was | 
invested with the robes of a Domestic Prelate by His | 
Excellency, The Most Rev. Joseph C. Willging, Bishop 
of Pueblo, on Pentecost Sunday, May 28th. Our mem- | 
bers have particular reason to rejoice over the honor 
bestowed on Msgr. Miller, because for twenty years he | 
has been the faithful spiritual adviser of St. Boniface | 
Society in the city referred to. It is no small achieve- 
ment this Society should have sustained its efforts and 
its membership in our organization for so long a time, 
in spite of the fact that it is a lonesome witness in | 
Pueblo, and almost in Colorado, of the movement which | 
had its inception in Buffalo and Rochester in 1854. 


The members of St. Boniface Society are well aware 
of what they owe Msgr. Miller in this regard, and it 
was therefore they decided to offer him a Life Mem- 
bership in the Catholic Central Verein. On his accep- | 
tance they carried out their obligation. We hope for the } 
honor of his presence at one of our national Conven- } 
tions. 


The present officers of our local branch at Pueblo | 
are Joseph Schaukowitch, president, John Wurth, vice- } 
president, John Smelich, financial secretary, Anthony } 
Ballas, secretary, and John Seuffert, treasurer. We re- 
cord these names, because we consider these men worthy 
of special notice for holding the fort so tenaciously. 


Ten members of St. Boniface Society are in the armed ] 
forces of our country, one is a prisoner of war in Ger- | 
many. 


On June 18th Msgr. Philip Dreis, pastor of Holy } 
Name Parish at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, commemorated © 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. The jubi- | 
Jarian celebrated a solemn highmass of thanksgiving in } 
the presence of Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop } 
of Milwaukee. A large number of prelates and priests | 
participated in the occasion, as did many of his rela- 
tives and friends. : 


Msgr. Dreis succeeded the late Msgr. Dominic F. | 
Thill as pastor of Holy Name Parish in 1927. At | 
Christmas time, 1934, he was notified of the honor be- | 
stowed on him by Pope Pius XI, who made him a- 
member of the Papal household. Msgr. Thill’s investi- | 
ture occurred in St. John’s Cathedral in Milwaukee on 
January 22, 1935. Born at Milwaukee on the 27th of | 
July, 1871, the present jubilarian completed his studies | 
at St. Francis Seminary in 1894. He was ordained by | 
the late Archbishop F. X. Katzer. Two of his broth- | 
ers joined Msgr. Dreis in the priesthood. 


A staunch friend of the CB, Msgr. John S. Mies, |} 
pastor of Holy Rosary parish, Detroit, observed the:| 
golden jubilee of his ordination on June 20th. Pastor- 
of a number of parishes in the Archdiocese of Detroit | 
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The Monsignor was 
in 1934, 

Born in Germany, it was through his father, a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Center Party and the Prussian Diet 
that he became interested in the social question as a 
youth, especially as a college student at Muenchen- 
Gladbach. Coming to America in 1888, he soon after- 
wards entered St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, and 
became an American citizen a few months prior to his 
ordination in 1894. He returned to Germany to offer 
his first solemn high Mass. It was at this time that 


appointed to his present parish 


‘the Encyclical Rerum novarum had stirred Catholic Ger- 


many into renewed action. 

Msgr. Mies returned to Detroit and was made an 
assistant to the pastor of St. Joseph’s. He was appointed 
pastor of this parish in 1899 and began to organize 
discussion groups for the study of the social question. 
He attended the Social Study Course, conducted by the 
CV at Spring Bank, Wis., in 1910, and also several 
subsequent courses. 

During the last few years, other responsibilities have 
somewhat limited the Monsignor’s activity in the fur- 
therance of social justice programs. However, at a mass 
meeting of 30,000 men during the Chrysler strike in 
November, 1939, Msgr. Mies addressed the strikers and 
informed them on their rights and duties as outlined 
in the Papal encyclicals. ‘The strike, which eventually 
led to the recognition of the union, has been called the 
turning point for unionism in Detroit. 

The Michigan Catholic says of the jubilarian: ‘While 
he no longer takes a leading part in social action, he 
nevertheless retains his interest in these theories that in 
his youth were termed impractical and radical, and now 
are considered the only just and Christian way of 
handling human relations. In his study at Holy Rosary 
rectory, Msgr. Mies spends much time reading the lat- 
est books and magazine articles on social problems of 
the world.” 


Necrology 


AVING suffered from ill health for a number of 
years, there departed this life at Madison in May 
Having suffered from ill health for a number of 
years, there departed this life at Madison in May 
Mr. John J. Blied, eighty-four years of age. The broth- 
er of Mr. Frank C. Blied, honorary president of the 
CV, the deceased, a native of the Wisconsin city men- 
tioned, was a hardware merchant for over fifty-five years, 
until his retirement in 1938. 

Although not quite as active in the affairs of the 
CV and its Wisconsin branch as his brother, Frank, Mr. 
John Blied was a friend of our cause and worthy of our 
remembrance. There survive him a daughter, four sons, 
six grandchildren and three great-grandchildren, in ad- 
dition to two brothers, Frank C. and Joseph H., the 
latter a former assistant Supreme Court reporter and 
on the staff of the State Revisor of Statutes. 


In the will of Gerhard Frederick Meyer, who depart- 
ed this life in the City of St. Louis on May 6th, St. 
Elizabeth Settlement of the CV is mentioned as one of 


- the beneficiaries. This is the first legacy this charitable 
institution has been remembered with in recent years. 
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The New Board of Directors of the CV 


A COORDING to the revised Constitution and By- 

Laws of the CV, approved by the Springfield con- 
vention, the Executive Committee has been abolished 
and in its place a Board of Directors, consisting of fif- 
teen members, has been provided for. While hence- 
forth these Directors are to be elected by the annual 
conventions, the President was privileged to fill the 
existing vacancies, subject to the approval of the pres- 
ent members of said Board, now holding office by vir- 
tue of their position in the organization. The President’s 
appointees are: 


Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York City, and the 
following men: Frank X. Ehrlacher, Allentown, Pa.; 
Joseph Kaschmitter, Cottonwood, Idaho; Ben Schweg- 
mann, San Antonio, Texas; Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, California; John N. Jantz, Detroit, Michigan; J. 
M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minnesota; Peter Mohr, Maize, 
Kansas, and Theo. J. Arnold, North Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 


Timely Reminders 


Mi excellent points are contained in the Presi- 
dential Message Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, of 
our New York State Branch, has addressed to the offi- 
cers and members of affiliated societies. Speaking of 
problems demanding solution, the message refers to — 
“the preservation and rehabilitation of benevolent so- 
cieties and the organization of credit unions in our 
parishes.” 

Mr. Hemmerlein wholeheartedly recommends the 
parish credit union and speaks a good word for “those 
grand old sick and death benefit organizations that have 
been so important a part of our CV, and have served so 
faithfully thousands upon thousands of men in need.” 
While many of them, he says, “enjoy sound and vigor- 
ous health, others have met the adversity of diminish- 
ing funds and declining membership. Not a few, 
as we have known, have felt it to be impractical to con- 
tinue.” 

Readers of the message ate reminded that the CV, 
having recognized the problem, had undertaken to seek 
a remedy for this condition, in the hope of accomplish- 
ing something substantial in the interest of still exist- 
ing benevolent societies. “As a result of long study 
and considerable deliberation,’ Mr. Hemmerlein states, 
“a plan was finally formulated to bring new life to these 
societies, a new life which will mean a sounder financial 
status, higher benefits to members, and the eventuality 
of added services that will compete very favorably with 
all those features that have been adopted by the large 
insurance companies and have by their attractiveness 
threatened to entirely supplant our societies. Here is 
a monumental undertaking.” 

It is greatly to be desired the efforts of the Commit- 
tee, which labored so faithfully to plan for the CV a 
new insurance program adapted to parish societies, 
should not have been made in vain. 
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Successful Membership Campaign 


AN Cicer possibilities there are for recruiting mem- 
bers for our Beneficial and Fraternal societies, 
the campaign conducted in Osage County, Missouri, on 
behalf of the Western Catholic Union, has demonstrat- 
ed. Carefully planned and energetically pursued by 
part-time representatives, the campaign resulted in sev- 
enty-three applications, representing a total amount of 
$60,500 in insurance, last year. During the first five 
months of this year, eighty applications for $70,000 
insurance were recorded. ° 

All this was made known at a rally conducted in 
Lynn, Missouri, on June 11. On this occasion 108 
members were received into the Western Catholic 
Union. 

A certain part of the commissions earned by the part- 
time representatives was pledged for the Bureau’s Chap- 
Jains’ Aid Fund. 


Good Work Bears Fruit 


WO years ago at the State convention the Catho- 
lic Union of Arkansas decided to sponsor the visits 
of a priest to the State Sanatorium for Consumptives. 
Since that time a chaplain has served the institution at 
regular intervals. From these visits have resulted the 
conversion of two young men who, after they had com- 
leted the catechetical correspondence course conducted 
by St. John’s Seminary, were baptized in St. Anthony’s 
Church, Ratcliffe. The ceremony was performed at 
the church instead of the Sanatorium, as a Catholic en- 
vironment was thought more conducive to the dignity 
of the occasion. On the following day those received 
into the Church attended the meeting of the St. Joseph’s 
Society at Paris, and also visited Subiaco Abbey. 

The societies of the CU of Arkansas are also eager 
to complete a $5000 burse for St. John’s Seminary, 
Little Rock, Ark. The plan is, to have the amount of 
this burse ready by the-time of the State Convention in 
September, in order that it may be presented to the 
Bishop at that time. 


Miscellany 


Qo and members of the CV will be pleased 
to learn that the organization’s recording secretary, 
Mr. August Springob, who has served our cause so faith- 
fully and efficiently for a number of years, has been ap- 
pointed deputy chief probation officer of the Munici- 
pal and District Courts for Milwaukee county. The 
promotion is well deserved, because Mr. Springob 
brought to his work since the beginning not merely 
understanding of the important problems he had to 
deal with as a probation officer, but also the intention to 
perform the obligations of his office conscientiously. 


This year as last, Dr. Nicholas Dietz, Jr., member 
of the Committee on Social Action, will be unable to 
attend its sessions, conducted prior to the annual con- 


vention. Promoted to the rank of Captain, Dr. Dietz 


is now with the 51st Station Hospital, and may be ad- 
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dressed at A.P.O., 782, c/o Postmaster, New York, 


N. Y. - . : : 
Hospitalized twice during the past winter, he is now 
enjoying good health, according to recent information - 


received from him. 


During her lifetime a benefactress of the Bureau, 
Miss Dorothy Mayer, of Brooklyn, also remembered 
our institution in her will. Among other gifts and | 
articles designed in her testament for delivery to the | 
Bureau were two gold pieces of the 18th century. One | 
a friendship medal and the other a ducat of the Free | 
City of Niirnberg, struck in 1700. This coin, about | 
the size of an American gold dollar of former times, 
is known as the ‘“Lamb’s Ducat,’ because it bears on | 
the obverse the Lamb of God in the prescribed attitude | 
and also the banner. It was a customary gift of a spon- 
sor to his god-child. 


A subject of vast importance at the present time, 
the origin and development of international law, was } 
discussed by Mr. Theobald J. Dengler at a meeting of | 
the Catholic Central Verein of New York City, con- } 
ducted in the Kolping House, toward the end of May. | 
The speaker emphasized the necessity of a rebirth of | 
international law and that wars could not be avoided 
in the future so long as a sound code of international | 
ethics had not been agreed on. Mr. Dengler stipulated, 
as it were, eight fundamental demands indispensable 
for a program of international peace of a permanent f 
kind. 

Those present quite generally acknowledged the ad- 
dress had enlightened them on a subject to which all 
too little attention is paid by most men. 


On the grounds of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Sisters’ convent at Fox Chase, Philadelphia, the local | 
branches of the CV and the NCWU commemorated the ~ 
feast of Saint Boniface on Sunday, June 4th. Religious | 
features predominated; in a brilliant sermon Fr. John | 
P. Lynch, C.S.C., outlined the life and the labors of | 
the Apostle of the Germans, admonishing his audience | 
to implore the great saint, while engaged in prayer | 
during the coming devotions, that God should imbue } 
them’ with the apostolic spirit of His servant. Rev. 
Francis Hertkorn, pastor of St. Bonaventure’s parish, 
was celebrant of the benediction services, while the 
Sisters’ choir assisted. 

A pleasurable social gathering was the final event of 
the day. The invitation to conduct their Saint Boniface 
celebration at Fox Chase had been extended to the or- 
ganizations by Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., Superioress 
of the Medical Mission Sisters. 


Not a few requests for information received by the 
Bureau are addressed to our institution from abroad. 
Toward the end of June an air mail letter, written at 
Vieux Fort, St. Louis, British West Indies, asked for 
“the necessary information and literature concerning the 
organization and methods of operation of Parish Credit 
Unions.” The letter closed with the assurance of will- 
ingness to reimburse the Bureau for “whatever charges © 
there may be for postage, etc.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


MEINE ERSTE ANSTELLUNG. 
(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


Dp" erste Nacht in Neu-Mexiko bleibt mir 
unvergesslich. Zu schlafen vermochte ich 
nicht. Erstens war es das primitive Bett im Schat- 


_ten der Kathedrale von Santa Fe, das den Schlaf 


verhinderte, zweitens das Heimweh, das mich wie 
ein Schiittelfrost packte, und drittens war es die 
Frinnerung an die fetten Beefsteaks, die ich in 
den ersten Tagen im Einwanderungsheim zu New 
York gegessen hatte, die meine Sehnsucht nach 
den Fleischtépfen Aegyptens erweckten. Die 
fremde Kost behagte mir durchaus nicht. Die 
Wahrheit dieser Behauptung kam mir noch deut- 
licher zum Bewusstsein, als ich am ersten Morgen 
beim Frihstiick ein gebackenes Ei mit Brot und 
einer Tasse Kaffe, die ziemlich verdachtig nach 
Cichorien roch, vorgesetzt erhielt. Das Mittag- 
essen war nicht tibel, wenigstens dachten das der 
Herr Pfarrer der Kathedrale und seine beiden 
Kaplane. Die Suppe war ausgezeichnet. Wie 
die anderen Herren, haufte ich sodann meinen 
Teller voll von Bohnen, denn ich hatte Hunger. 
Dariiber wurde eine rote Sauce, in der sich vier- 
eckige Fleischstiicken befanden, gegossen. Ich 
hatte keine Bosheit erwartet, aber als ich die Spei- 
se probierte, dachte ich, die Herren wollen dich 
foppen. Die rote Briihe war so gepfeffert, dass 
thr Genuss mir die Kehle zuschniirte und die 
Thranen mir aus den Augen liefen. Da ich noch 
nicht so gut bekannt war, und dem guten Bet- 
spiele der Herren folgen wollte, so habe ich tap- 
fer geschluckt und mir hie und da, wenn ich mich 
unbeobachtet glaubte, mit der Serviette die Thra- 
nen abgewischt. Die Konversation wurde in Fran- 
zosisch gefiihrt, aber ich nahm nicht daran Teil, 
weil ich mich nicht immer blamieren wollte und 


_ dann auch des roten Pfeffers wegen, den die Her- 


ren Chile nannten. Schliesslich fragte mich der 
Herr Pfarrer: ,,Hat es geschmeckt?” Die Un- 
wahrheit wollte ich nicht sagen, und auf Franz6- 


| sisch vermochte ich meinen Gefiihlen nicht den 


richtigen Ausdruck zu verleihen, und so griff ich 
denn zu meiner letzten Waffe and sagte auf La- 
tein: De gustibus non est disputandum, tber die 
Geschmacker soll man nicht streiten. Da schaute 


der alte Herr, der wie die andern laut auflachte, 


| mich an und sagte: ,,Du wirst nochmal ein tiich- 
_ tiger Pastor in Neu-Mexiko werden.” 


Seit der Zeit war ich Hahn im Korbe bei dem 


alten Herrn, der der Nachste zum Erzbischofe 
war in der ganzen Didcese. Das muss ich sagen, 
Msgr. Fourchegu war ein starker, robuster Mann; 
hier und da etwas grob, aber er hatte ein Herz 
von Gold — ein Mann nach dem Herzen Gottes. 
Er wurde Pralat zum Lohn fiir die gewaltige Mis- 
sionsarbeit, die er in New Mexiko geleistet hat. 
Er hat keine Biicher geschrieben und auch nicht 
hinter dem Ofen gesessen, und doch wurde er 
ein kirchlicher Wirdentrager. Als ich nachher 
bei ihm Kaplan wurde, wurde ich eines morgens 
frih zu einem Kranken gerufen. Als ich das 
Pfarrhaus verliess, musste ich sein Zimmer pas- 
sieren und ich sah, dass er Licht hatte. Etwas 
beunruhigt klopfte ich an und mit seiner michti- 
gen Stimme schallte es durch die Halle: ,,Her- 
ein.” Ich traute meinen Augen nicht, als ich ein- 
trat. Ich stammelte: Ich dachte, Sie waren krank! 
Krank,” meinte er ganz verwundert, ,,ich lese 
mein Brevier. Das tue ich jeden Morgen um 
vier Uhr, dann rauche ich eine Cigarre (er rauch- 
te immer die stogies einen Cent das Stiick), da- 
rauf stelle ich meine Betrachtung an, und darauf 
bin ich fertig fiir die Messe. So habe ich den 
ganzen Tag Zeit, meine Pfarrkinder zu besor- 
gen.” Ich habe nichts mehr gesagt, weil ich mich 
geschamt habe, und bin auf den Krankenruf ge- 
gangen, machte aber den guten Vorsatz, dasselbe 
zu tun. Jedoch nach drei Tagen habe ich wieder 
angefangen, morgens weiter zu schlafen, anstatt 
um vier Uhr auf zu stehen! | 

Als der Erzbischof von seiner Reise zuriickge- 
kehrt war, muss er wahrscheinlich einen guten 
Bericht tiber mich gehdrt haben, denn als ich ihn 
besuchte, war er gerade so freundlich, wie zum 
ersten Male in Freiburg. Ich solle tiichtig Eng- 
lisch und Spanisch studieren und dann habe ich 
ihm erklart, wie ich das tate. Ich sagte: ,,Ich habe 
eine Camera und ich gehe den ganzen Tag spa- 
zieren, nehme Bilder auf, mache Einkaufe, aber 
immer suche ich die englischen Worter im W6r- 
terbuch auf. So habe ich viele Freunde gemacht 
und ich lerne Englisch dabei, aber vom Spanischen 
habe ich nicht viel gesagt, denn zwei Sprachen auf 
einmal gingen mir doch nicht in den Schadel hin- 
ein. 
Nach und nach fiihlte ich mich heimisch, nur 
einmal war es mir sehr traurig zu Mute, besonders 
da der Abschluss meiner bésen Tat, mir fast einen 
Riiffel eingetragen hat. Mein erstes Weihnachts- 
fest in New Mexico war gekommen. Daheim 
wurde immer ein grossér Weihnachtsbaum aufge- 
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setzt und alt und jung sangen die schénsten Weih- 
nachtslieder bei der. Bescheerung. Ich musste nun 
am Weihnachtsabend zu Fuss nach St. Catherin’s 
Indianerschule gehen, zwei Meilen von der Kathe- 
drale entfernt.- Da es dunkel war, nahm ich mei- 
nen Spazierstock mit und als ich die letzten Hau- 
ser hinter mir liess, steckte ich mir die Taschen 
voll Steine, um mich gegen die bellenden Hunde 
zu schiitzen. Wieviel Steine ich den Hunden nach- 
gefeuert habe, kann ich nicht sagen, aber mein 
rechter Arm war fast lahm. Mein Humor war 
schon so wie so auf dem Gefrierpunkt angelangt 
und ich kam ziemlich griesgramig bei den Schwe- 
stern an. Ich konnte da Deutsch sprechen. Ich 
habe dann in der Klosterkirche die Weihnachts- 
feierlichkeiten gehalten. Morgens musste ich dem 
Pontifikalamte betwohnen. Dann kam das Mit- 
tagessen an der Kathedrale. Das kam mir so kalt 
vor, obgleich die Gerichte vom Kochherd direkt 
auf den Tisch getragen wurden, dass ich einen 
Entschluss fasste. Ich musste ein gemitliches 
Weihnachten feiern. Mir bekannt war eine deut- 
sche Familie. Der Vater war Schuhmachermei- 
ster in der Indianerschule. Ich nahm Stock und 
Hut und ging los. Vor Weihnachten hatte ich 
mir einige Cigarren gekauft, die ich dem Schuh- 
machermeister mitnahm. Auch hatte ich ein paar 
Pfund Zuckerwaren gekauft. Auch die nahm ich 
mit. Damit mich aber niemand beobachtete, ging 
ich aus einer weniger benutzten Tiire auf die 
Strasse. Als ich bei der Familie angelangt war, 
sah ich, dass noch nicht einmal die Kinder ein 
Weihnachtsgeschenk bekommen hatten, nur etwas 
von der Indianerschule. Ich habe vielleicht noch 
niemals ein so schénes Weihnachten gefeiert; ich 
glaube weil es das erste war, an dem ich einen 
Akt der Nachstenliebe ausgeiibt habe an diesem 
Tage. Gegen fiinf Uhr ging is heim zu meinem 
Sttibchen. Da begegnet mir gerade an der Ka- 
thedral der erste Kaplan, der mich auf Deutsch 
und ohne weiteres anschnautzte: 

»Wo bist Du gewesen? Es war deine Arbeit, 
die Gewander vom Pontifikalamte wegzulegen, 
und nun musste ich es allein tun.” Ich war so 
erstaunt, dass ich nichts hervorbringen konnte und 
da fuhr er fort: ,,Das Bummeln muss aber jetzt 
. aufhéren und wenn du das nachste Mal das Haus 
verlasst, sollst du das dem Pfarrer oder mir an- 
zeigen.” Weshalb den Herrn noch mehr in Auf- 
regung versetzen; so habe ich ihm mit einer klei- 
nen Verbeugung gesagt: ,,Frohliche Weihnach- 
ten, Herr Kollege.” Vor Erstaunen hat er sich 


an den Tiirpfosten festgehalten, denn sonst wire 


er umgefallen. Ich aber bin gleich in mein Zim- 
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mer, zog den Schliissel ab, um nicht gestort zu 
werden, und dann aber habe ich ihm griindlich 7 
die Wahrheit gesagt. Als die Glocke zum Abend- | 
essen rief, war ich unwohl. 

Die Bemerkung iiber das Bummeln sass mir 
doch in den Knochen, sogar nachdem ich meinem 
Herrn Kollegen schon langst verziehen hatte. Da- 
zu kam noch eine andere Sache. Ein neuer Prie- 
ster kam eines Tages zu Pferde an und stellte sich 
selber und sein Pferd vor. Er sagte mir, dass er 
Kaplan auf einer Landpfarrei sei, dass er aber 
vom Erzbischofe nach Santa Fe gerufen worden 
sei. Da habe ich gedacht: ,,Da ist etwas los, was 
Du nicht weisst.”” Aber ich dachte, der wird Kap- 
lan an der Kathedrale werden. Der Herr konnte 
Deutsch, Franzésisch, Englisch und Spanisch. 
Mein Ehrgeiz war selber Kaplan an der Kathe- 
drale zu werden und nach gar keinem Ueberlegen, 
ging ich gleich zum Erzbischof und habe ihm 
ganz klar gesagt: ,,Ich mdchte Kaplan an der Ka- 
thedrale werden.” Ich glaube der Hochwiirdig- 
ste Herr war nie so erstaunt wie damals, aber er 
hat sich nichts merken lassen. Nur hat er mich 
giitig beruhigt und gesagt: ,,Ich habe einen sch6- 
nen und wiinschenswerten Platz fiir dich und bald 
werde ich dich dahin schicken. Bis dahin studiere 
nur fleissig Englisch und Spanisch.” 

Da bin ich heimgegangen auf mein Zimmer 
und habe mich wieder eingeschlossen, habe aber 
nicht geschimpft wie am ersten Weihnachtstage, 
sondern ich habe mich geschémt und als das | 
Abendessen fertig war, war ich tatsachlich un- } 
wohl. Als ich am anderen Morgen mein Frih- — 
stiick einnahm, kam der Erzbischof, setzte sich zu 
mir hin und als er fertig war, wusste ich, dass ich 
zum Kaplan an der Guadalupe Kirche ernannt | 
war und ich musste mich noch am selben Tage | 
dorthin begeben. Nun war die Bummelei fiir | 
mich vorbei. 

(Fortsetzung folgt) 


Die soziale Frage kann nur moralisch geldst 
werden; darum muss die Kirche und der Klerus, — 
miissen insbesondere auch die religidsen Orden, 
sich zu Trdgern dieser Lésung machen, 


PFARRER Ropy 


Wo keine Pietat fiir die Urkunden des Hauses | 
ist, da ist auch keine fiir Sffentliche Urkunden. — 
Geschichtslosigkeit in der Familie erzeugt Ge- 
schichtslosigkeit in Staat und Gesellschaft. 


W. H. Riehl 


. Darauf Kommt Es An. 
AXON werden die Menschen begreifen ler- 


. nen, dass man mit Gesetzen allein, soziale 
‘Uebelstande nicht aus der Welt zu schaffen ver- 
mag? In der Monatsschrift des Schweizerischen 
_Studentenvereins (Heft 12, 1942) veréffentlichte 
N. F._ ,,Sozialstudentische Betrachtungen.”” Da 
heisst es nun: 
f-. ;,Die soziale Notlage ist schlussendlich eine 
Krisis der sozialen Liebe, und mogen auch wirt- 
schaftliche Misstande am brennendsten nach Lé- 
sung und Erlésung rufen, weil sie eben am eige- 
nen Leibe spiirbar sind, so kénnen sie nicht durch 
grosszugige Finanzpolitik and neue Steuerbela- 
stung aus der Welt geschafft werden, wenn die 
Heilung nicht an der Wurzel beginnt, durch die 
mit neuer Tatkraft erfiillte Liebe, die nach aussen 
_dringt und den Mitmenschen in ihren Wirkkreis 
einbezieht.” 
Die soziale Frage erweise sich, so fahrt der Ver- 
fasser dieser Zeilen fort, ,,demmnach in erster Linie 
als ein sittliches Problem, das der Liebe wieder 
den Platz einraumen muss, der ihr im gesellschaft- 
| lichen Leben gehGrt und der sie Motiv und Ziel 
- aller ordnenden Massnahmen, seien sie Offentli- 
cher oder privater Natur, sein lasst. Die Bezie- 
hungen der Menschen kénnen nie durch Gesetze 
| geregelt werden, wenn auch die gesestzliche Rege- 
lung soweit als mOglich zu fordern ist. Selbst die 
- idealste Sozialpolitik wird immer thre Liicken auf- 
- weisen, und ware es nur dort, wo die praktische 
Anwendung der auf Gesetzeswegen erlassenen 
_Normen zu geschehen hat. Die Liebe vollendet 
hier im Einzelfall, was das Gesetz im allgemet- 
ott will...” 
_ Diesen gesunden christlichen Anschauungen, 
gilt es, Vorschub zu leisten und ihnen Anerken- 
nung zu verschaffen. Doch gerade in dieser Hin- 
_ sicht versagen wir Katholiken. Wem wird daher 
~ voraussichtlicherweise die Zukunft gehéren ? 


2) Auch ein Liebeswerk. 


- TDEDEUTUNG der Muttersprache fiir das See- 
” lenleben eines Menschen bezeugt folgende 


_ Mitteilung. Obhne jede Absicht, das Mitgeteilte 
- gedruckt zu sehen, schrieb uns ein befreundeter 
_ Priester unlangst, nachdem er wiederholt in einer 
_ Grosstadtpfarrei aushilfsweise tatig gewesen war: 
mr — Sie haben recht: ine. ..=): fuhle ich mich wohl, 
- die Pfarrei ist mir wie eine zweite Heimat. Sie 
hat noch sehr viele Deutsche, und ich merke im- 
et wieder, wie froh die guten Menschen sind, 
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wenn sie deutsch beichten, ja sich nur einmal wie- 
der in der Muttersprache aussprechen k6nnen. 
Aber das sind schliesslich Geftihlssachen, was 
wichtiger ist und wirklich Trost bringt, das sind 
die Stunden mit Menschen in der letzten Krank- 
heit. Wenn sie sich dann in der guten alten 
Sprache alles vom Herzen herunterreden kénnen, 
das ist Gnade fiir den Priester wie fiir den Kran- 
ken. Und so will ich Gott danken, dass er mir 
diese Stunden eines Priesterlebens schenkt.” 

Es handelt sich hierbei um keine einzelne Er- 
scheinung. Immer wieder entdecken Priester und 
andere, die ein Herz fiir ihre Mitmenschen haben, 
dass die Laute der Muttersprache eine ganz eigene 
Kraft besitzen, dass sie Herz und Gemiut bewegen, 
und in vielen Fallen sogar erweichen. Wahre 
Liebe wird daher stets den Versuch machen, in 
der Muttersprache zu trostbediirftigen Menschen 
za sprechen. Wir haben Priester gekannt, echte 
Seelenhirten, die sich der Mithe unterzogen, eine 
schwere Sprache zu erlernen, um imstande zu sein, 
Gemeindemitgliedern, die weder deutsch noch 
englisch sprachen, die Beichte abnehmen zu k6n- 
nen. Ein Samariter dieser Art war der verstorbe- 
ne Fr. F. A. Marks, Pfarrer zu Collinsville, IlL., 
der Galisch lernte, weil ein irisches Miutterchen 
seiner Gemeinde des Englischen nicht machtig 
war. K6rperlich ein Riese besass dieser Priester 
das Herz eines Kindes. 


Contributions for the Library 
Library of German-Americana 


MR. A. L. ELLERKAMP, Pa.: ‘Souvenirs, 
Stiftungsfeste d. Kath. Gesellenvereins Philadelphia, 
1933-1943. R. EV. N. N., D. C.: Rath, Robert (Albert 
Thomas Reininger). Aus dem Leben eines Auswan- 
derers. Uebers Weltmeer zum Altar. Kirnach-Villi- 
gen, LoZ2 

General Library 

Ri REV. MS'GR:. Wor) MULL OY; N: -D:: 
Do. do. The Cathedralite, 1943. St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Fargo, N. D—MR. JOHN EIBECK, Pa.: Dis- 
kin, Rev. Patrick. Souvenir Book of the Centennial 
Celebration of St. Patrick’s Church, Sugar Creek, Pa., 
July 3-4, 1996—RT. REV. J. S. MIES, Mich.: 
Rosary News-Lite. Official Bulletin of Our Lady of the 
Rosary Parish, Detroit. Vols. I-IX (Feb. 17, 1935— 
Dec. 19, 19483)—HON. J. J. COCHRAN, MC., 
Mo.: Fredman, J. George and Falk, Louis A. Jews in 
American Wars. 3d ed. N. Y., 1948.—CATH. 
HOSPITAL ASSN., Mo.: Catholic Viewpoints 
with reference to a National Health Program and the 
Wagner-Murray Bill. Bulletin No. 420, 1948; Schwi- 
talla, Alphonse M., S.J., A National Health Program 
and the Wagner-Murray Bill. Bulletin No. 220a, 1948, 
and 13 sundry bulletins, publ. in 1942-44._M R. GEO. 
KEEN, Ontario: Annual Report of the Nat’l Execu- 
tive of the Co-Operative Union of Canada 1942 and 
Statistical Information of its Affiliates for 1941.—The 
late REV. W. H. HUELSMANN, Mo.: Hughes, 
Thos., S.J. Talks on Truth for Teachers and Think- 
ers. London, 19438; Gooch, G. P. Recent Revelations 
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of European Diplomacy. New Impression. London, 
1927; Lambert, Rev. L. A. Christian Science Before 
the Bar of: Reason. Ed. by Rev. A. S. Quinlan. N. Y., 
1908; Mallock, W. H. ‘The Reconstruction of Religi- 
ous Belief. N. Y., 1905; Mencken, H. L. A. Book of 
Prefaces. 5. ed. N. Y., 1927; Monroe, Anne Shan- 
non. Feelin’-Fine! Bill Hanley’s Book. Garden City, 
N. Y., 1930; Walsh, James J., M.D. Eating and Health. 
Boston, 1925, and other volumes—MR. P. J. M. 
CLUTE, N. Y.: A Description of United States 
Postage Stamps. Wash. D. C., 1937—BRITISH 
INFORMATION SERVICES, N. Y.: HEaster- 
brook, L. F. ‘Achievement in British Farming. Lon- 
don, n. y—MOST REV. R. J. CUSHING, D.D., 
Mass.: Lord, R. H., Sexton, J. E. and Harrington, KE. dys 
History of the Archdiocese of Boston. In the Various 
Stages of Its Development, 1604-1943. In 3 vols. N. 
Y., 19444-PRESIDENT, MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE, Detroit: Saga of Service. A Reprint 
of the Commencement Number of The Watch Tower, 
Marygrove College. Detroit, 1944. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $7253.22; Catholic Chaplain, 
Mass., $15; Mrs. V. Schuberth, Ill., $7; Rev. B. Helgen- 
berg, Ill., $1; St. Joseph’s Society, Windthorst, Texas, 
$3; Rev. George Hildner, Mo., $5; E. C., St. Louis, $15; 
B. Lies, Kans., $5; C. K. of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$12.50; St. Peter’s Soc., Lindsay, Texas, $4.50; J. M. 
Aretz, Minn., $25; Rev. J. Welsh, Mich., $5; J. N. Jantz, 
Mich., $3.25; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $2; F. Foppe, IIL, 
$1; Catholic W. Guild, Holy Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., $5; C. F. Hilker, Ind., $20; C. K. of St. George 
Br. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2; Honey Creek C. Y. O., Honey 
Creek, Texas, $4.15; Total to June 30, 1944, incl., 


$7,382.62. 
Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $303.18; Rey. L. .P. Henkel, IIl., 
$2; Sundry Minor Items: .51c; Total to June 30, 1944, 
incl., $305.64. é 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $4850.15; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. 
Miller, Colo., for Life Membership, $100; Otto Jaeger, 
New York, for Life Membership, $100; Rev. A. J. Rub- 
ly, lowa, $3; George R. Ahr, New Jersey, for Life Mem- 
bership, $100; Victor F. Ridder, New York, for Life 
Membership, $100; Cath.’ Union of Illinois, for Life 
Membership of Rev. B. Hilgenberg, $100; Leo Misbach, 
Conn., a/c Life Membership, $25; Ray Kornely, Wis., 
for “In Memoriam” Jacob Kornely, $100; Louis J. 
Schoenstein, Calif., for Life Membership, $100; August 
Petry, Calif., for Life Membership, $100; St. Boniface 
Soc., Sheboygan, Wis., for Life Membership of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Philipp Dries, $100; Total to June 30, 1944, incl., 


$5778.15. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported, $10,663.82; from children at- 
tending, $394.06; Miss A. Grob, Texas, $2; United 
Charities, Inc., St. Louis, $514.36; Interest Income, 
$47.90; Surplus Food Administration, $98.64; Total to 
June 30, 1944, incl., $11,720.78. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $3891.34; CWU of New York, 
$10; V. Rev. George Hildner, Mo., $20; A. J. Loeffler, 
Minn., $10; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; F. P. K., Mo., $2; J. B. 
Schuermann, Mo., $2; St. John the Baptist Convent, 
Pottsville, Pa., $2; A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $25; J. 
Kaschmitter, Idaho, $2; C. F. Hilker, Ind., $30; Rev. J. 
A. Vogelweid, Mo., $259; Total to June 30, 1944, incl., 
$4254.34. 

Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported, $2647.63; CWU of New orks. 


$50; Penny Collection, St. Francis de Sales Benev. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first ‘ 
mortgages on y 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 


Institutional Properties 4 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Soc., St. Louis, $3.56; V. Rev. George Hildner, Mo., $5; ; 
A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $7.45; Total to June 30, 1944, 
incl., $2713.64. 


Gifts in Kind - 


were received from the following men and organiza-— 
tions of men (including receipts of June 30): 4 


Articles for-€hurch and Santetucary 
Use, from: St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, (3 sets © 
vestments, 1 cope, 1 set dalmatics, 1 Benediction veil). © 

Wearing Apparel,from: Rev. Leo P. Henkel, 
Ill., (clothing, shoes); S. Stuve, Mo., (clothing, shoes); 
L. Mettling, Conn. ; 

Books, from: Otto Spaeth, Ohio, (70); H. V. © 
Schmaltz, N. Y., (34); St. Michael’s Auxiliary, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s Soc., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
(1 ctn.); St. Joseph’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., (5). 

Magazines and Newspapers, from: Rey. 
Geo. Hildner, Mo.; Jos. G. Grundle, Wis., (magazines); — 
Rev. J. Klobouk, Tex., (magazines); S. Stuve, Mo., 
(newspapers); A. O. Trap, Ill.; St. Boniface’s Church, 
St. Louis, (magazines); St. Joseph’s Soc., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., (magazines); Edw. Titze, Sr., Ill., (8 magazines). : 

Miscellaneous, from: V. Rev. A. T .Strauss, 
Mo., (4 rabbis); V. Rev. Geo. Hildner, Mo. (song cards, 
pamphlets, leaflets); St. Boniface’s Church, St. Louis, 
(prayer books, rosaries, and crucifixes); St. Peter’s 
Church, New Britain, Conn., (20 catechisms, 20 col- 
lars); Geo. Phillips, Sons, Ft. Wayne, Ind., (2 ctns. 
Communion veils). ; 


